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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~.>——_ 
HE Queen opened Parliament in person on Thursday. Her 
Majesty was fairly received during the drive from the Palace to 
Westminster, but not enthusiastically, and did not herself read the 
Speech. That document, unusually lengthy and vigorous in ex- 
pression, was devoted almost entirely to foreign affairs. We have 
analyzed it at length elsewhere, but must mention here that its 
general tone was one of neutrality in the war, modified by a desire 
that France should remain “ a principal and indispensable member 
of the great commonwealth of Europe,” and to see an end to the 
“constant accumulation on both sides of human suffering.” As to 
the Conference, it is to end in an arrangement “‘ upholding public 
right,” but revising the Treaty of Paris; that is, we imagine, 
conceding the principal Russian demand. Her Majesty touched 
on four points omitted in our analysis,—our relations with China, 
where the alarm caused by the massacre of Tientsin has been 
removed; the failure of the Government of Greece to make the 
inquiry into the massacre at Marathon satisfactory ; the election 
of King Amadeus, which may produce a stable government for a 
country which has passed through its interregnum “ with so much 
prudence and self-control ;” and the betrothal of the Princess, 
which was simply announced, without allusion to the dowry. 














The Marquis of Westminster, in moving the Address, made a 
sensible speech, gritty with facts out of place,—such as the number 
of beerhouses in England,—but clear, and containing one hint 
which, if it is inspired, is exceedingly noteworthy. He said, “ In 
a clever article in Macmillan for October the qualifications for a 
War Minister were stated to be that he must be a statesman, yet 
a soldier; an able speaker, yet intimately acquainted with the 
details of the Army and its requirements; that he must be firm, 
yet conciliatory, and, above all, that he must remain a sufficiently 
long time in office. The article went on to speak of the difficulty 
of finding such a man. He believed, however, that the Govern- 
ment were strong enough to surmount all those difficulties.” Is that 
Sir William Mansfield, or Sir H. Storks—who is pretty safe for 
Ripon—or who? Lord Roseberry echoed the royal speech, in a 
discourse which the Duke of Richmond called ‘“ conspicuous,” but 
which reads feebly ; and then the Duke of Richmond, as leader of 
the Opposition, criticized the Ministry, scolded Mr. Bruce for 
likening France to a housebreaker, hinted that Government had 
been weak about Russia, asked about our relations with America, 
touched the weak place about Greece, and noted the entire 
omission of any remark about the Navy, hinted that Mr. Childers’ 
illness was illegal, quoted Recess speeches to show that the Cabinet 
did not know what it was at about the defences, but made no very 
serious attack. 


He, however, brought out Lord Granville, who answered the 
Duke's attack on the two most serious points, —our weakness in the 
Conference and our relations with America,—by stating that, on the 
day after the Conference met, all the Powers passed such resolu- 
tions with regard to the public law of Europe as placed him on a 
friendly footing with regard to all other plenipotentiaries, and that | 





- 1; and Mr. 
“ 166 | Senate on Foreign Affairs. That is a strong Commission, and 
| ought to recommend an effective Treaty. For the rest, Lord 





| mission is to consist on the British side of Earl de Grey (President 
of the Council), the Minister at Washington, the Canadian Premier, 


| Sir J. Rose, and Mr. Mountague Bernard ; and on the American 


163 | Side of the Secretary of State, the new Minister to England, Mr. 


Neilson of the Supreme Court, Mr. Hoar, ex-Attorney-General, 
‘* Williams ” Chairman of the Committee of the 


Granville merely touched on points which, as he said, must be 
debated. afterwards. 


In the Commons, Major Hamilton, who moved the Address, 
spoke indistinctly, and without much appearance of interesting 
even himself, except perhaps on the Army question; while Mr. 
Samuel Morley, who looked very quaint in his Deputy Lieutenant's 
uniform, spoke with a good deal of ease and earnestness and 
decided success, though why he indulged in the traditional “ upas 
tree” and metaphorical “clouds” of young speakers, feeling, as 
he evidently did, that those time-honoured bits of eloquence 
were a little out of place, and should be passed over as light'y as 
possible, it is hard to say. He was very cautious and ~uacific, and 
loudly cheered for being so. 


On the general character of Mr. Disraeli’s foreign-affairs dis- 
play we have commented elsewhere. It was laboured, but pic- 
turesque. He returned again to his favourite notion,—shared, as 
we believe, by no other soul in the universe, German, English, or 
Semitic,—that we ought to have used the guarantee to Prussia of 
her Saxon provinces given by usin the Treaty of Vienna as a means 
of frightening France out of the war before it began. ~ He insisted 
that we ought to have made much more of the concession obtained 
from Prussia as to the Hohenzollern candidature, and have told Louis 
Napoleon that if in the face of that concession secured by us, he 
did not withdraw his demand for a formal veto on the Hohen- 
zollern candidature, he would be guilty of an “outrage” o 
England, and must ‘ take the consequences,”—which consequences 
were not, however, to be war. He quizzed the Government for its 
attenuated armaments, which rendered an ‘“ armed neutrality” on 
our part so difficult. He complimented Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Cardwell on having quite justified the confidence reposed in them 
on their appointment to office that they would reduce the naval 
and military strength of England to the utmost of their ability ; 
and Mr. Lowe on his ‘‘ harum-scarum budgets.” He ridiculed’ 
our action in the case of the Russian Note, and said he believed 
there was a secret treaty between Germany and Russia on the 
subject, which made our appeal to Count Bismarck as undignified 
as it was simple. He depicted the “cynical cordiality” with 
which the Count offered to assist us by proposing a Conference, 
in which, as a matter of course, Russia's high-handed proceeding 
was first of all condoned. He laughed at the Government for being 
represented on the Roman question by ‘‘ the honourable Member 
for Perth” (Mr. Kinnaird) ; touched up the Americans for the 
“rough simplicity of their Republican manners” and their un- 
mannerly conduct to England, though ironically intimating that 
they had no doubt “improved upon our language;” and he 
finished his clever roundabout paper on Foreign Affairs by de- 
picting the position of England as one of enormous peril. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply was, of course, nearly limited to the points 
touched by Mr. Disraeli. He declared the Ministry had no know- 
ledge of the coming storm before it broke; pointed out that the 
armaments had really been greatly increased in efficiency since 
the Conservatives went out in 1868; twitted Mr. Disraeli on the 
close resemblance between his conception of a ‘bloated arma- 
ment” in 1861, and his conception of an “‘ attenuated armament ” 
now ; confuted him as to the binding character of the guarantee 
of Prussia’s Saxon provinces given in 1815, out of his own 
Government’s exposition of the character of a joint guarantee as 
exemplified in the Luxemburg guarantee of 1868 ; declared, with 
| relation to the Russian Note, that neither Lord Clarendon nor 


the American and British Governments have assented to a joint | Lord Palmerston had ever believed that the neutralization of the 


Commission to decide on all matters in dispute. 





This Com- | Black Sea could be more than temporary ; told the House that 
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we should not have had a single ally among the neutral Powers | indemnity might be needed, but the general cheering with which 
if we had proposed simply to imsist on this neutralization when _ the announcement was received by the House of Commons showed 
the Russian Note gppeared, as Austria was entirely opposed that whether needed or not, the approbation of the country will be 
to that course ; denied that we had made any sort of special quite universal. £50,000 worth of feod was sent in in the first 
appeal for help to Germany, having merely notified our course to despatch. 
Germany as to other powers ; and after declaring that he did not The Berlin correspondent of the Times, whose despatch 
see any special or near peril to England, avowed his wish to make an impress of German officialiem, telegraphs the followi @s bear 
England strong, and admitted the possibility that the neutrals P a oe Senowing Gamess 
ng: 8) a y “ Berlin, February 9.—A letter from the King of Sweden toa 
might be compelled to express an opinion as to the terms of peace, | Prench officer, prisoner of war in Germany, has fallen into the 
which his Cabinet had already advised the German Government to hands of the authorities. It is remarkable for warmly g 
declare at once. lthizine wi , | Ee 
en g with France, and expressing great animosity against 
M. Gambetta’s hasty decree declaring all the Imperialist pre- Germany.” King Oscar remembers, no doubt, that he ig a 
fects and agents ineligible to the National Assembly has been an- | descendant of Bernadotte, but he would hardly have committed 
nulled by the rest of the Government at Paris, and a deputation himself in that way, even in writing to a relative; and if he did, 
sent to Bordeaux to outvote him. Fora time it seemed doubtful what is the object of announcing the fact to Europe? To prepare 
whether Gambetta, who was strongly supported by the extreme | the German mind for that quarrel reported to be pending about 
party, and would have been obeyed by his own Generals, would | Carlscrona, the great Swedish naval station? Hardly, and yet 
yield or not; but he was too true a patriot to hold out when there | why telegraph such a fact ? 
seemed a real danger of civil war, and his resignation was given in | 


on the 8th February, and accompanied by a despatch of extreme | : ; 
newspapers that Sir Spencer Robinson, Controller of the Navy, 


moderation and good sense to the prefects, recommending them | Resse : : 
not to resign, but to carry out themselves the elections | 488 been dismissed, and the matter will shortly be discussed in 


of February 8,—a course by which they would “render to | Parliament. 

the Republic a supreme service.” M. Gambetta’s administra-| The Austrian Cabinet has been dismissed. The new we 
tion has not been without errors, of which France in her present js Count Hohenwart, and his programme apparently is the extension 
extreme timidity appears to be only too sensible; but unless a new | of legislative and administrative autonomy to the provinces “so far 
man turns up, M. Gambetta will be felt by the Assembly, even if | as is compatible with the unity of the Empire,” without any further 
not trusted with power, as quite the foremost man in the country, | attempt at ‘ compromises with separatism on vital points.” Thisis 
the Only one who could suffer disaster without losing hope as well ‘in accord with Mr, Gladstone's view expressed in the Edinburgh 
as courage, act who radiated energy and resolution as the sun | Review, that Austria needed more Federalism ; but how it is to be 
radiates heat. reconciled with the German wish to rule the provinces it is diffi- 


Up to Friday afternoon very little was definitely known in London | cult to see. Legislative autonomy is a dangerous thing to grant, 
of the result of the French elections. It appears certain that the | Where a dominant race has once ruled and left bitter prepossessions 
Mederate Republican party heads the poll in the arrondissement | behind it. 
of Brest, the Dep artment of the North, the Pas de Calais, Bor- | Mr. Martin, the Nationalist member for Meath, has delivered a 
deaux, and possibly even Lyons ; but its position in Paris is still | speech, in which he lays down a distinct policy for his party. He 
uncertain, and from Marseilles we have not evenareport. The | would have the Irish electors so organize themselves as to send up 
‘* Moderates ” appear to have forgotten all that M. Thiers has | none but Nationalist members. ‘These members should then attend 
done to make Napoleonism possible,—he has been accepted as the | the meetings of the Imperial Parliament, and should express their 


leader of their party, and will apparently be elected by half the views, but should never vote upon Irish Bills, but leave the 


(February 11, 187]. 
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It would appear from several contradictory statements in the 


departments. ‘The total drift of very uncertain and scanty news | 5.1) responsibility of legislating for the Irish to the British 


members. In this way their presence in Parliament would be 
a standing protest in favour of the self-government of Ireland. 
, How little do the two countries understand one another! That 
policy might succeed in France or Spain, where people feel; 
but in this country a stolid, practical race would just cease to 
| count Irish votes, and go on contentedly as before. Besides, sup- 
pose some Bill extremely desired in Ireland were lost because the 
Irish members declined to vote, how would the electors behave? 
| Yet if members vote for popular bills they must vote against the un- 
| popular. The only true policy for the Federalists is to make up 
! their minds as to what they,want, draw out their Bill in black-and- 
white, get as many of their party elected as they can, and then see 
| what kind of a compromise or new arrangement their strength 


| will enable them to make. Any plan between that and insurrec- 
tion is child’s-play. 


is towards peace, possibly at any price, the formation of a Repub- | 


lican-Orleanist Government, and the conversion of the Chamber 
into a Constituent Assembly with Orleanist proclivities; but the 
news is most imperfect. In the Department of the North the 
majority for M. Thiers was in some places enormous, at Steen- 
vorde, for example, 26,000 to 80, and at Lannoy five to one. 


No official hint has yet been given of the method in which the 
Assembly is to begin its work. ‘The Patrie, however, is supposed to 
be inspired when it says that the Assembly, as its first act, will 
appoint three Commissioners to negotiate at Versailles, will then 
verify powers, and then accept or reject the treaty arranged by the 
Commissioners. Peace declared, the Germans leave Paris, and the 
Assembly enters it, a point which will have a profound effect upon 
the form of Government to be adopted. This programme is, of 
course, possible if peace is to be made at any price ; but it does not | 
allow for any statement of terms before peace is made. We pre- 
sume M. Favre will carry an ultimatum to Bordeaux, so that the | 
Commissioners may at least have definite instructions. | 
——_——_ | 

The week has given us nothing definite as to the terms of 
peace. Mr. Gladstone states that Lord Granville formally pressed 
Count Bismarck to state his terms before the Assembly met, but | 
the Chancellor had not yet complied. The evidence points to these | 
facts—that the military party at Versailles desire high terms in ' 
money, in order that the organization of the Army may be kept 
up without recourse to Parliament, while the German Press 
expresses a vindictive pleasure in rivalling the exactions of | 
Napoleon I. German commerce, however, is opposed to excessive | 
demands, and the statesmen, of course, know the limit of the) 
obtainable. The sum now fixed by rumour is £120,000,000, from 
which the Alsatian share of the National Debt, the value of the 
railways, and the requisitions would be deducted; but these | 
rumours read like guesses. No credible word has been said of 


Mr. Gladstone is sometimes accused of an indirectness and over- 
subtlety almost amounting to want of candour. A letter from 
him to Dr. Hampden, the late Bishop of Hereford, published in 
the memoir of that prelate by his daughter, which has just 
appeared, ought to go a good way towards removing that 
impression, or at all events towards showing how completely it 
is an intellectual and not a moral peculiarity which is thus 
characterized. Mr. Gladstone, who had no acquaintance with 
Dr. Hampden, wrote to him in 1856 to express his regret 
that twenty years previously,—in 1836,—he had concurred 
in a vote condemning some of Dr. Hampden’s publica- 
tions. He had learned, he says, that ‘many things which in 
the forward precipitancy of my youth I should have condemned, 
are either in reality sound, or lie within the just limits of such dis- 
cussion as especially befits a university.” Having been then (in 1856) 
just called upon, as a member of the Council of King’s College, 
to concur in a similar general and vague condemnation launched 





| against Mr. Maurice’s heresy as to ‘eternal punishments,’ he had 
or | resisted, though ineffectually, to the best of his ability the grievous 

Our Cabinet did a graceful thing in placing on the Ist of Feb- wrong so done to Mr. Maurice, and urged that the charges should 
ruary all the stores of the British Administration at the joint | be made special and distinct, and should be specially investigated, 
service of the French and German Governments for the purpose of | —an ample opportunity being given him for his defence. 1i8 
revictualling Paris. Mr. Gladstone seemed to think an Act of had reminded Mr. Gladstone that in Bishop Hampden’s case he 


any change in the demand for territory. 
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sad not urged a similar course, for which he expressed his sincere 

t. There is something in an unsolicited apology and self- 
condemnation of this kind made to an entire stranger, and put forth 
twenty years after the fault committed, which seems to us to 
testify to the highest and most noble candour. 


Nor was Mr. Gladstone's course in the case of Mr. Maurice himself 
Jess noble, while it was much more hazardous to his own political 
interests. For when this question about Mr. Maurice's orthodoxy 
was first raised, Mr. Gladstone had lately shown his questionable 
Conservatism by joining the Aberdeen Ministry, and his seat for 
Oxford was in the greatest peril. High-Church friends were already 
alienated, and his stand on behalf of Mr. Maurice (inculpated for an 

inion which Mr. Gladstone never seems to have shared) offended 
High-Church and Low-Church supporters alike. Dr. Jelf, the 
Principal of King’s College, and a Canon of Christ Church, who 
prought those charges, was one of his own staunchest Oxford 
adherents, and had stood by Mr. Gladstone when other friends 
deserted him. Indeed, Dr. Jelf’s was the first vote given for Mr. 
Gladstone at the Oxford election preceding the deprivation of Mr. 
Maurice of his professorship in King’s College. There was no tie 
of friendship and no theological sympathy to actuate Mr. Glad- 
stone in his stand for fair play, so that his resistance to the oppres- 
siye act of the King’s College Council was an act of political courage 
as well as equity dictated by firm principle alone. The Liberals 
who quarrel with what they call the casuistry of Mr. Gladstone 
should remember these things. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Brian Dillon, one of the Fenian 

isoners, who was too ill to cross the Atlantic, and had, therefore, 
zefused the pardon conditional on his not returning to Ireland, 
has been liberated with permission to live in Ireland,—so long as 
be may hope to live at all,—under a licence quite different in form 
from that given to the ordinary thieves and criminals. The 
licence is withdrawable at the Queen’s pleasure, and makes it a con- 
dition that Mr. Dillon shall present himself on the 1st of January 
in every year at the time and place to be named by the Home 
Secretary or the Lord-Lieutenant, but it is in no other respect the 
licence given to ordinary criminals. This is a change in the right 
direction, and if for the future an entirely separate prison and 
separate regulations could be drawn up for political offenders, our 
law might punish treason as severely as it ought, without inspir- 
ing that bitter hatred which a sense of undeserved shame inevitably 
leaves behind it. 


A Cape journal publishes an official statement, from which it 
appears that during 1870, 5,661 diamonds were shipped from 
Port Elizabeth, valued at £125,000, and an estimate giving the 
total value of the stones shipped from the Cape as £220,000. The 
Times upon this suggests that the value of diamonds must fall, 
wherenpon Mr. Harry Emanuel says the American demand is far in 
excess of the supply, that the Cape diamonds are very poor, and 
that the value will not decline perceptibly. He may be right or 
not, but the odd thing is the imaginary value placed upon the 
discovery of the stones. Here is a whole colony gone wild about 
mines which promise to yield in time about a tenth of the sum 
that any new cultivation such as tobacco would produce. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at the Saxon head- 
quarters did a gallant act in calmly riding into Paris the moment 
the convention for its surrender was signed, undismayed by the 
bate of the Parisians for English correspondents at German head- 
quarters,—of whom he believed himself one of the most un- 
popular,—and, as rumour asserts, without even any local know- 
ledge of Paris to aid him in his escape if attacked. He was the 
first to send us an account of Paris after the siege, and a very 
graphic account of Paris it was,—Paris curious even to see such 
& substance as ham,—Paris sobered into complete crimelessness,— 
Paris bewildered into a sort of innocent wonder. “I put my 
trust,” says the correspondent, with a grave kind of humour, “in 
the aspect of preternatural stolidity with which Nature has gifted 
me.” Had not Paris been in an allotropic condition, this trust 
might have been a mistaken one. But as it was, the gallantry of 
the act was not ill-rewarded. 


We cannot agree with those who denounce the tendency of the 
Post Office to make profit. On the contrary, we hope to see the 
interest of the National Debt one day paid out of the profits of the 
Post, State Telegraph, State Railway, and State Life Assurance 


tion of letters, a scheme for the insurance of registered letters, a 
sixpenny rate for telegraphic messages, and a parcel post. Every 
one of thoseschemes would pay, and so, we believe, would a scheme 
for insuring telegraph messages, and the establishment of Pre- 
ference Wire with very high rates of charge, say, a shilling a word, 
and a guarantee that the message should be sent instantly by the 
fastest available conveyance. And we also agree that to exclude 
the Postmaster-General from the Cabinet, thus depriving him of 
his independence, is an administrative mistake. Serious blunders 
made by him ought to affect the Government. 





The election of the Oxford City School Board of six, has not 
| been a credit to the organization of the Liberals, who are in a 
large majority in the town. First came the ticket of three Con- 
servative candidates, neck to neck, with above 5,000 votes each ; 
then the independent lady candidate (Miss Smith), more than 
1,500 behind the Conservatives ; then a Liberal, with less than 
2,000 votes; and then at the bottom of the poll another Liberal, with 
300 votes less than his predecessor. Two Liberals out of four failed, 
though they hoped and had reason to expect to get in all four. 
The University sent two Conservatives and one Liberal. So that on 
the whole, counting Miss Smith as a Liberal, and certainlyas one who 
wished the Act to be applied to Oxford, there are five Conservatives 
on the new Board opposed to the application of the Act to Oxford, 
to four of the Liberals who supported the Act and obtained its 
application to Oxford. The fault was, no doubt, with the Liberals. 
Their ticket was hardly well chosen, consisting rather of men 
fitted to agitate well for the Act than of those who would carry it 
out in the most judicious spirit; and moreover, after their ticket 
was chosen they omitted to follow it up by a good canvas. 
Their somewhat ignominious defeat will do them good. ‘lhe only 
bright feature of the election is Miss Smith's election. She has 
long been one of the best friends of liberal education for the 
middle-class, having had a great hand in founding the Bedford 
College in London, aud will doubtless be as wise and energetic in 
her efforts for the working-class at Oxford. 


The Duke d’Aumale has issued an address to the electors of 
France which does not strike us as very effective. Ashe had noshare 
of responsibility in the war, direct or indirect, he stipulates for 
‘‘ entire liberty of appreciation or reserve as to terms of peace,” 
that is, if elected, he will be guided by circumstances, though he had 
‘‘ claimed the right of fighting for his country.” As to the form 
of government, the Duke in *‘ considering the history of France is 
struck with the advantages of Constitutional Monarchy,” which 
he believes ‘‘can respond to the legitimate aspirations of a demo- 
cratic society, and guarantee in order and security every kind of 
progress and of liberty.” He, however, finds in his sentiments, in 
his past, in the traditions of his family, nothing which separates 
him from a Republic, and if France chooses that form of govern- 
ment he will remain her faithful servant. Well, but is it his 
nephew’s throne or his own, or his own election as President, 
or some other arrangement that he would definitely advise? 
France in her defeat wants leaders, not followers, however faithful. 


Mr. Gladstone on Friday night replied to a question from Mr. 
Auberon Herbert asking why M. Jules Favre had not obtained 
his safe-conduct when it was asked for by England, by stating 
in effect that Count Bismarck did as he liked. The answer is 
badly reported, and our reading of it may be erroneous, but oh! 
how tired Englishmen are getting of all this! One little hint 
that Great Britain could not with self-respect accept such and 
such an answer would be such a moral relief. 





The most bizarre and horrible railway accident we ever remem- 
| ber to have heard of is reported by cable from the Hudson River. 
| A train laden with passengers was going along quite comfortably, 
'when (February 6) it passed a train laden with barrels of pe- 
'troleam which had exploded. The passenger train caught fire, 
| and rushing on, set fire to and burnt down a bridge. We pre- 

sume the train was stopped, for the bridge broke down, thirty 
| persons were burned or drowned, and ‘‘ many more,” say 120, in- 
| jured. Explosion, fire, and drowning are not often united in that 
way, and our wonder is that the neighbours did not take the train 
| for an enemy, and fire into it, while the firemen mistook it for a 
fire, and poured in asphyxiating vapour. If an earthquake had 
then swallowed train, passengers, neighbours, firemen, and the 
river, the paragraph would have been complete, and the American 


Departments, but we heartily concur in the recommendations of | papers, if very short of material, might have quoted it. 


Mr. Graves, the Member for Liverpool, when he advises the Post 
‘Office to give cheaper money orders, a lower rate for the registra- 





Consols were on Friday 91} to 92. 
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* * —-. a 
m anarchy, or civil war, and best adapted to enable th parties 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ascertain their real streugth in Talis. The rte is sengi - 
—_+—. enough if it does not conceal an intention to pte. 
PEACE OR WAR? dreary and sterile round of French politics, a Republic to be 


wen with the vigilance of the Germans in keeping Paris discredited by new taxes, an Orleanist restoration, a revolu~ 
for the present secluded, the prevalence of rumours tion, and another Saviour of Society. For the present, how. 
circulated to deceive, and the disorganized condition of the | ¢Vér, it is probable that M. Thiers is sincere, that he 
French Press, England remained on Friday in almost com- | the Bonapartist strength in the villages, and that to overcome 
plete ignorance of the results of the elections. The drift of it he has induced his own party to lose themselves in the 
the few facts known is undoubtedly towards peace and some | Moderate Republican ranks. That clearly is the sense of 
compromise between the Moderate Republicans and the the somewhat weak address issued by the Duke d’Aumale 
Orleanist party, but then the facts known are very few. The |in which that Prince offers himself as a candidate for 
two biggest among them are the resignation of M. Gambetta, election, but promises to accept the Republic if the 
which deprives the war party of official support and tends to Assembly decides on that form of government,—and that, 
dishearten the Reds, and the immense and unexpected |if a mean and disappointing, would at all events be a 
prominence given to M. Thiers, apparently under an idea working policy. 
that he is the only statesman of the old kind left 
in France. He is known, or believed to be, for peace THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
and a fusion between the moderate Republicans and HE Queen’s Speech is a very good speech. The Mini 
Orleanists, and his personal victory in Paris and Brest, and T had a very difficult part to play, and the h a 
the triumph of his whole list in the Department of the North | jt very well and h ee ee a y Have played 
ist 1 y well and very honestly besides. It is the hardest thin 
are of course extremely significant facts. Such also are the | in the world to put into the mouth of a Sovereign, wh nd 
election of M. Jules Simon for Bordeaux, where his life was | bound by the withes of all sorts of conventional olin 2 
said not to be safe, and the difference observable in the votes | ceremonies, words which shall recognize the existence of 
of the country and the smaller towns. It is stated that the “ Re- | mighty struggle in Europe—in which struggle she is ae 
publicans”’ are rejected by the peasantry, and if this assertion | than a spectator and less than an actor—which shall not 
proves correct, the victory of the “ Conservatives” is assured. | amount to an abandonment of neutrality, and yet which shall 
The electoral circumscriptions adopted are those of 1849, and | express in some measure the sympathy that the neutral people 
it will be remembered that the Assembly of that year was | feels. This hard thing the Government has, as we conceiye 
fiercely reactionary, muzzled the Press, restricted public meet- | accomplished. The Queen’s Speech is a document of - 
ing, and greatly strengthened the Executive. The peasantry, | unusual kind, lengthy, vigorous, and clear, with a tone init 
in fact, drowned the smaller towns, where, again, the inhabi- | which suggests that its writers had been fairly shaken out of 
tants are apt to be more Conservative at the ballot than in the | their equanimity into the unconventional. Allowing for the 
clubs, the votes of the quiet people telling heavily. This | inevitable defects of grammar, it is eloquent, and, always 
is, no doubt, the explanation of the votes for the De-| premising that it is a speech framed to be spoken by 
partement du Nord and for the arrondissement of Brest,|the Chief of a great ceremonial system, it conveys. 
where no enemy has yet appeared, and where General | pretty nearly the people’s actual thought. Indeed, their 
Trochu heads a list of local notabilities apparently in the | main idea is energetically and even haughtily expressed, 
pacific interest, one of the war candidates defeated being | has utterance so hearty, that if the consequent action does but 
Gambetta himself. ; | fill up the words, the English people is a unit, and resistance 
The vote in the North, at Bordeaux, in Cherbourg, where | to its decision will involve all the consequences that people is 
the Prince de Joinville has been returned, and the rumoured | able to inflict. “I regret,” says her Majesty, “that my 
election of the Duc d’Aumale, all tend in the same | earnest efforts have failed to procure the presence at the Cone 
direction ; but as yet there is no return from the South, no | ference of any Representative of France, which was one of the 
news from the Centre, no evidence as to the extent to which | chief parties to the Treaty of 1856, and which must ever be 
the peace party is prepared to go, and no statement of the | regarded as a principal and indispensable member of the great 
governing datum of all, the terms on which the German chiefs | Commonwealth of Europe.”’ The words are intended, no doubt, 
intend ultimately to insist. Nothing has appeared on this | to soothe the pride of France under her terrible misfortunes, 
subject during the week of the slightest official value, and it | by showing her that she has not lost the respect of her 
is clearly the belief of all correspondents in Versailles, who | ancient rival, but they are also intended to intimate that any 
reflect the opinion of the German Staff, that the war will in | exactions which would permanently cripple France or deprive 
all probability continue. That impression may be spread | her of her rank in Europe as a first-class power, will encounter 
on purpose as an instrument of terror, or it may be real, | determined resistance from the Government of Great Britain. 
and result from a belief that the Kaiser will make no | That Government, nevertheless, congratulates Germany on the 
peace with a Republic, or it may be due merely to a | “solidity and independence” typified in the election of her 
military feeling sure to be overruled by the political | Emperor, and prays that the armistice may result “in a peace 
Cabinet. Its existence, however, is certain, and so is the | compatible, for the two great and brave nations involved, with 
fact that the Assembly, once elected, will be subject to security and with honour, and likely therefore to command 
influences the force of which cannot be predetermined, to | the approval of Europe, and to give reasonable hopes of a long 
oratory, to popular passion, and as it may chance to impulse | duration.” It is not difficult to interpret the underlying mean- 
engendered by horror at the terms tobe imposed. No popular | ing of these words. In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Assembly is ever a mere Committee of Registration, and no | Germany may reasonably, after her victories, put in a claim to 
French Assembly, fairly elected, has ever been wholly beyond | further “security” against attack, that is, to exchange her river 
the influence of ideas. All that can be said with any confi- | frontier for a mountain barrier, but must nevertheless respect 
dence is that the general drift of all intelligence as yet received | the honour of France, that is, must not demand a fortress 
from French sources leaves on the mind of impartial observers | which nothing but inability to resist could induce her to yield, 
a pacific impression, slightly increased, perhaps, in this coun-| which would in German hands be a permanent menace to 
try by the apparent official confidence in the result of the | Paris, and the cession of which, therefore, would be incon- 
negotiations. | sistent with permanent peace. That view, correct or incor- 
One of the most noteworthy facts of the situation is the | rect, is no doubt in accord with the opinion of the majority 
popularity of M. Thiers. The veteran statesman did more | of Englishmen, while the minority are conciliated by a sentence 
perhaps to popularize Napoleonism in France than any other | which, when uttered by the Sovereign, amounts to a formal 
living man; he is very old, and English politicians, at all | apology for the non-recognition of the Government of Defence. 
events, regard his policy with extreme dislike and distrust. It | More it would have been difficult to say without overstepping 
would seem, however, that the fortification of Paris during his | international forms, and the little said is said well in words 
régime, his great speech on the quickest way to provision her— | with a trace of heart in them. 
a speech which was regarded by ourselves as foolish, but which | The phrases employed in the speech about the Conference 
was obeyed with success—his incessant premonitions of dan-| amount merely to this, that the Treaty of 1856, lately repu- 
ger to France from a united Germany, are accepted by the | diated by Russia, is now admitted by her to be valid, but is to 
people as proofs of prescience, inclining them to listen to his | be revised; and they are consistent with the report that a 
advice. This advice, it is affirmed by men who profess to | compromise has been accepted, by which both Russia and 
give his ipsissima verba, is to rally round a moderate Republic | Turkey are admitted to the Black Sea, but the power of 
as the only form of government now capable of preventing | closing the Dardanelles is restored to the Sultan. li 
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furkey approves that compromise there is nothing to 
be said, and in the absence of France nobody to say it, and 
we can but trust with Her Majesty that the result may tend 
“o uphold the principles of public right.” The paragraph 
about American affairs is much more completely satisfactory. 
Read by the light of Lord Granville’s speech, it suggests a hope 
that the Queen and the President are at last in accord as to the 
advisability of putting an end to all cause of difference between 
this country and the Union, and have agreed to a practi- 
cable plan. A mixed Commission is to consider them 
all,—the Alabama claims, public and private, the fishery dis- 
utes, and we doubt not the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and 
t@ suggest some final compromise which will, we doubt not, 
be accepted without reluctance by both countries. The 
«Jatent war,” as Mr. Fish recently called it, has lasted already 
at least three years too long, and has cost America alone a 
hundred millions sterling in the price of her public securities. 
Onee cordially in amity with England, America ought to be 
able to borrow at five per cent. where she is now paying 
We do not know that this is not the most important 
ph in the speech. It is only when America is 
hostile that Great Britain loses her weight in European 
itics, a weight which, we may remark, the Americans do 
not desire her to lose. Once relieved of that special danger— 
3 danger to which no other Power in Europe is exposed— 
Great Britain is unburdened, and can, if her rulers please, 
nce more exert her just authority in favour of moderate 
counsels, of the observance of treaties, and of the right of every 
civilized people to remain under the Government they 
refer. 
‘ On civil affairs the Speech is equally promising. The Irish 
Education Bill, which may destroy Government after Govern- 
ment, is postponed, Her Majesty declaring that, “To secure 
the best results for the great measures of the two last Sessions 
which have so recently passed into operation, and which in- 
volve suck direct and pressing claims upon the attention of all 
classes of the community, a period of calm is to be desired ; 
and I have thought it wise to refrain from suggesting to you 
at the present juncture the discussion of any political question 
likely to become the subject of new and serious controversy 
‘in that country.’ Several measures will be brought forward, 
including the ballot, of which early notice has been given, the 
Bills for removing religious tests in the Universities, for read- 
justing local taxation, for restricting the grant of licences, for 
relieving Trades’ Unions, and for reforming education in Scot- 
land, but the great business of the Session will be Army Reform. 
A great Bill is to be brought in for the “ Better Regulation of 
the Army and the auxiliary Land Forces,” with intent to 
make them “more effective and more elastic”; and by this 
Bill, which, as Her Majesty states, will involve an increase 
of expenditure, the Ministry must stand or fall. No hint of 
its character is given in the Speech, but the advice to the 
people “to bear in mind the special features in the position of 
this country, so favourable to the freedom and security of the 
people,” show that it will be based upon the volun- 
tary principle. The peroration is unusual, but it is 
‘alled for by the circumstances of the time, and will be 
well received by the country. ‘The burdens devolving upon 
you as the great Council of the nation, and of this ancient 
and extended Empire, are, and must long continue to be, 
weighty. But you labour for a country whose laws and insti- 
tutions have stood the test of time, and whose people, 
earnestly attached to them, and desiring their continuance, 
will unite with their Sovereign in invoking upon all your 
designs the favour and aid of the Most High.” 


seven. 





THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


first debates of the Session are chiefly remarkable 

for negative characteristics. They expressed what we 

have always regarded as the true feeling of the principal classes 
of this nation in relation to the great European conflict now 
going on,—a vehement caution, an enthusiastic timidity, 
4 violent sobriety of feeling, which amount almost to 
nervous terror. The House of Commons on the first 
night of the Session seemed almost to be absorbed in 
casting anxious glances over its own moral shoulder at 
the European spectators who might be supposed to be 
listening for a syllable of explanation as to its real state 
of feeling. Mr. Samuel Morley, who spoke out with so much 
and such genuine fervour his thankfulness to the Government for 
keeping the country out of embroilments, that in the military- 
looking Deputy-Lieutenant’s uniform in which he appeared, he 








suggested the idea of a man in a stage-disguise, of the famous 
sheep in wolf's clothing,—was cheered warmly and repeatedly, 
especially by the Liberal party ; and it is remarkable enough 
that Mr. Gladstone’s anxiously guarded and almost ostenta- 
tiously qualified statement that “ we have at no time subscribed 
to the doctrine that a war between two belligerents is the 
concern of those belligerents exclusively,” was received with 
coldness, which might even have been thought to be the cold- 
ness of consternation, by his own supporters and the House in 
general. Yet the Prime Minister was even painfully anxious not 
to let that statement be interpreted as one of immediate signifi- 
cance. “It is no doubt,” he went on to say, ‘‘their [7.e., the belli- 
gerents’] concern in the first instance; and with respect to it they 
have a primary authority; but the effects of such a war can- 
not be limited, and a time may come,—I do not say that it 
will come, I hope it may not come,—when the need may 
exist for some general expression of the neutral Powers on 
questions which may become of deep practical issue. If 
that need does arise, I feel perfectly satisfied that such 
an expression of neutral opinion, apart from all imputa- 
tions of selfish interest, in claiming for itself only to be 
the living utterance of the voice of civilized mankind, would 
have a genial, kindly, and beneficial influence in bringing 
about the realization of a satisfactory settlement between the 
contending parties.’” When we compare the extreme caution 
of this language with Lord John Russell's bold declarations 
in favour of the revolutionary Italian policy of Victor 
Emanuel’s Government in 1860,—a policy distasteful in the 
highest degree to France, who had hoped to stop the revo- 
lution in its initial stage, offensive to Austria, disagreeable 
to Prussia, and agreeable to no existing European Government 
except that of Italy itself,—and when we remember that the 
silence of England during the whole of the later stages of this 
war, has in effect been a virtual connivance in the declared 
intention of creating in a new part of Europe the very condition 
of things which the Italian revolution of 1860 was cancelling 
in another part of Europe,—the elaborate caution of Mr. 
Gladstone’s language, and the evident relief that that elaborate 
caution gave to the House, become very significant. There 
seemed to us an appearance of something almost like dismay 
when Mr. Gladstone said his Government had never admitted 
that a war between two belligerents was the concern of those 
belligerents exclusively ; and not till the many qualifications in 
which he wrapped, and folded, and swathed that affirmation 
had been heard, did the Liberal party at all events quite 
breathe again; but when it became quite clear that even at 
the worst he was only affirming that the neutrals might pos- 
sibly express a joint but gentle opinion unfavourable to the 
German terms of peace, and that the only consequence of 
such an opinion would be a general increase in the geniality 
of human intercourse, the House cheered up. Germany, after 
all, would not much mind a benevolent reproof for asking too 
much, when merely given as the abstract expression of a 
general thirst for human progress. And especially if the 
neutrals are careful to act so completely with one voice in the 
matter, that, as in the case of the signatures to a round robin, 
no one can say which of them leads the way, there really will 
be no great harm done. There will be a French Venetia, it 
is true, and the seeds of years of war sown all the same ; 
but the soft whisper of sympathetic reproof which saves the 
consciences of the neutrals, and involves them in no sort of 
practical responsibility, will hardly be regarded as a source 
of danger to any one. Certainly the temper of the English 
nation is wonderfully changed since 1860. Where it spoke in 
almost rash generosity then, it speaks with "bated breath now. 
In the awful shadow of the new German Empire England 
stands with holy fear, and lets no irreverent word escape “ the 
barrier of her teeth.” When there were only France and 
Austria whose displeasure she was in danger of incurring, she 
could speak her mind plainly enough. 

Mr. Disraeli, in spite of his traditional audacity and guerilla 
talents, was no exception to the rule of caution. He was bold 
about Russia,—with whom terms are virtually settled,—bitter 
on America,—with whom the prospect of a settlement is close 
at hand,—slightly sardonic even on Count Bismarck,—the 
shrewdness of whose “cynical cordiality,”” however, he took care 
to compliment even while he satirized it,—friendly above mea- 
sure to Rome,—whose secular power, as he knows well enough, 
once lost, can never be restored with the active help of any 
English statesman,—but ‘as safe as a church,’ as the 
saying goes, about Germany. He recommended moderation, 


‘indeed, which, when you do not define what moderation 
}means, is always prudent. 


But he carefully abstained 
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from a single word that could commit him or his party| Frenchmen. Again, M. Gambetta doubtless well understand: 
to any sort of policy in relation to the war or to the terms that the one great hope of Count Bismarck’s policy,—the 
of peace. Nothing could be less imprudent than to quiz object of all his recent intrigues,—has been the restoration 
the Ministry for its military feebleness in such a crisis, of the Imperialist dynasty, which truly or falsely he beli 
though Mr. Disraeli was unfortunate enough in ascribing the | to be the only hopeful breakwater against the flowing of 
deficient armaments of the country to any party policy. If new tide of Republican propagandism. And M. Gambetta can 
he had been wiser he would have criticized the Government | hardly have helped feeling that the cause for which Count Bis. 
not for what it did in 1869 and the first part of 1870, but for | marck is undoubtedly prepared to exhaust every secret infly. 
what it did not do on the declaration of war. Mr. ence which a great conqueror can manipulate, would hays 
Cardwell’s slow preparations for arming, the neglect to undue advantage on its side that could only be balanced b 
take powers for arming at the close of last Session, counter-move on behalf of the Republic. With a third of 
the refusal to summon Parliament in the autumn to authorize | France occupied by the Germans, and the strings of man 3 
speedier measures for making the country strong at a time secret influence in their hands, it is hardly credible that ths 
when the strength of neutrals would work so powerfully for Imperialist party, of which Count Bismarck is the open frieng 
peace, on all these themes he neglected to enlarge, because, and favourer, should not gain some very great and unfair 
probably, they would have looked too earnest and sincere for advantages at the forthcoming elections; and if only asa 
his purpose,—which was to interpret the dissatisfied feelings set-off against these, he may have thought it fair to put his 
of the nation without alarming its fears. Nothing could be| veto on the candidature of Imperialist officials. No doubt, as 
less real than Mr. Disraeli’s very clever and often amusing we have admitted already, he was wrong,—wrong in both 
speech. It was as carefully calculated to express distrust of principle and policy. But the error was not a crime of that 
the Government without exposing any of the real grounds monstrous and disgraceful kind which English journalists, 
on which that distrust is founded, as any performance for peace at any price, and delighted to find any vulnerable 
of the kind could have been. A tour de force in| point in the policy of the one really great Frenchman of the 
the way of an Opposition speech it certainly was. He ex-/| time, are pleased to regardit. It is not a crime like the German 
pressed the double state of the national mind,—anxiety, and | arrest and imprisonment of every German democrat who pleads 
the wish not to betray anxiety,—fear, and the resolve to give for a peace without territorial confiscation. It is hardly more 
no voice to fear,—admirably ; but, of course, the performance | severe than the exclusion by the North from all political 
was unreal. You can’t both conceal your thoughts and ex-| rights of men who had taken an active part in the policy of 
press your feelings, in a speech, without a certain amount of Secession. It was a grave error, but an error for which there 
histrionic power, and Mr. Disraeli is great in histrionic | is political excuse that reflects no disgrace on the man who 
power. He shifted his intellectual position as uneasily and committed it. 
restlessly as Hamlet does his physical position in the presence! Indeed, take M. Gambetta’s career during the last five 
of his father’s ghost. He was as anxiously jocose with Count! months as a whole, and we shall find that it is by no means 
Bismarck as Hamlet with “old Truepenny” and “the old | marked by that hysterical and frantic character in the light 
mole.” But like Hamlet, too, he didn’t confess a word of his| of which it has pleased furious political bigots like “ W. R. G.” 
real mind,—or of his party’s mind. No one in either House | to represent it. What we must say of him is that he 
did that. The English Parliament has opened with its finger | missed success very narrowly, and through the very natural 
on its lips, but has managed to give very clear expression to error of ascribing to Frenchmen stupified and prostrated by 
its sole anxiety to conceal its thoughts and keep out of all|a long course of political laxatives and opiates, more of his 
scrapes. It is hardly a noble attitude, but in these days the | own indomitable spirit than they really possessed. The Daily 
United Kingdoms do not go in for nobility but for safety,— | News, in a fair though otherwise hostile article, says, not, we 
safety and charity, by which last,—and it is very genuine,— | believe, underrating the true influence of M. Gambetta, that 
they feel that they cover a multitude of sins. | with five or six colleagues of his own vigour and fire he would 
| have raised the siege of Paris and saved France. Two mor 
'M. Garabettas—one in Paris and one in Metz—would, we 
M. GAMBETTA. | believe, have sufficed. As it was, tame, cowed, half-hearted 
FTER a noble, tenacious, and brilliant effort to save| France, under M. Gambetta’s inspiration came very near suc- 
France, which with a few more M. Gambettas to aid | cess. The Germans themselves believe that had Metz held 
him would almost certainly have succeeded, but for which| out another fortnight the siege of Paris would have been 
single-handed he was inadequate,—after a career of splendid | raised ; and Metz would have held out more than another 
efforts and not inglorious errors, M. Gambetta has resigned, | fortnight with a single M. Gambetta at the head of affairs 
and the generous English Press, with a few notable exceptions, there ; and even now we do not doubt that if the Government 
is exulting frantically over the “removal of his baneful | of the National Defence consisted of men like himself, instead of 
influence.” We have no sympathy with his last step,—the | respectable and worthy, but dispirited and exhausted, knot 
exclusion of Imperialist Officers from the right to accept | of patriots, the war would go on with a vigour that would 
candidatures for the Bordeaux Assembly, an exclusion | amaze and disgust the Germans, and eventually exhaust the 
which we hold to be at once impolitie and a defiance | magnificent pertinacity which they are showing in their very 
of the principle of Republican equality. But there are | bad cause. However, M. Gambetta has failed, and like all 
plenty of statesmen with more reputation for sobriety than| who have failed without conciliating the victors by ae 
M. Gambetta who have been guilty of like errors. He holds,|quiescing in a policy of failure,—which he still thinks 
no doubt not without reason, that the Imperialist policy was | might, with more of his own spirit, be avoided,—he 18 run 
one long system of fraud upon the people,—that it involved | down, and will be run down, by vanquished and victor , 
the unfair manipulation of electoral influences, the direct cor-| alike. Let us, however, attempt to do justice to the one 
ruption of the voters where it was possible, the use of political | great man whom France in her despair and bewilderment has 
terrorism where corruption was not possible, and, in a word, that | produced. 
whole assemblage of depraving influences by which the nation}! The common theory of M. Gambetta has been that he iss 
has reached its present stage of helplessand disorganizedcollapse; | mere melodramatic screamer, not too much burdened with 
and he doubtless thought quite honestly that to exclude “tem-| honesty. ‘“W. R. G.,” and apparently “ Azamat Batuk,” 
porarily”’—his decree expressly spoke of the exclusion asa/concur in believing that his sanguine hopes for the 
temporary disqualification,—en masse from the right to repre-| Army of the Loire were “deliberate misrepresentations ” of 
sent the people, the agents of this huge system of popular | his real belief,—the latter writer, “Azamat Batuk,” positively 
emasculation, would be a fair though rough expedient for | asserting that he heard from one of the most intimate friends 
the purification of the electoral system. We have declared of Gambetta that “no one of the members of the Delegation 
ourselves convinced that he was wrong. During a twenty|of the Government of National Defence at Tours had the 
years’ régime, the political agents of the Empire must have slightest hope of a victorious issue,”—a statement a good deal 
included many honest men ; or—if they did not,—there can be | qualified, however, by the addition that “the most sanguine 
little hope indeed that political honesty would be discoverable | of these members, M. Gambetta himself, speculated only 
elsewhere outside the Imperial ranks. But however great was| upon the difficulties the Prussians had, the inclemency of 
the error, we maintain that it was a not inexcusable or in- | the season, and the good luck of France.” Knowing what 
glorious error for a man profoundly sick of the régime of| we do of the inferences which “intimate friends” of one way 
corruption, and eager for an assembly which should speak the | of thinking will draw from the language used by intimate 
voice, not of greedy officials already hoping for a new chance | friends of another way of thinking, we do not regard this 
of subserviency and new sources of gain, but of sincere patriotic | charge of express bad faith brought at second-hand against 
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M. Gambetta, by an informant who frankly admitted that | from above, and from all the information which reaches us it 
that Minister was “ the most sanguine” of all the mem- threatens to be a most formidable one. Not a tenth of the 
pers of the Government, and that he “ speculated on the meetings held upon the matter are mentioned in the papers, 
good luck of France,” is worth a halfpenny as moral evidence | and in no case has all that was said been fully reported. In 
against him; and we should call anyone who, after study- Lancashire particularly, a county now returning a majority of 

M. Gambetta’s words and acts as we have studied Tory members, meetings are held daily, in which the Royal 


ing all 

ale really accused him of “ deliberate” (and useless) lying | family are denounced in language such as has not been heard in 

for the purpose of propping up for a few months longer a fall- England since George IV. imprisoned Hone,—the drift of all 

ing partizan cause, as hardly competent to form any serious the talk being that they, whether individually good like the 

‘idgment on human character at all. The truth is, that Queen, or individually bad, set, at the expense of the nation, 
the example of the idly luxurious life which it is the object 


though a southerner in speech, who naturally uses some of | 
the exaggerated and even hectic colours of an ardent and of all good citizens to abate. We are told by clergy- 


oratorical temperament, M. Gambetta, ever since his flight in| men moving constantly among the people that the next 
the balloon from Paris, has shown almost as much self- election will be deeply affected, perhaps governed, by a cry 


restraining power as he has of goading and stimulating power. | of “ Down with the Civil List!” while in the great centres of 
population there is an absolute determination that Royal 


His very first work at Tours was to decline speechmaking, and 
tell the agitators that deeds and not words were the need of | allowances shall not again be increased. An application for a 


the hour. His first great achievement was the suppression of | grant to the Prince of Wales would be met by the most dan- 
the Lyons Reds, who tried to bring division and tumult into | gerous resistance, and the List itself will shortly be overhauled 
the Councils of the Republic. He was, no doubt, hasty, | by microscopic eyes. It is of no use to rail at the ignorance or 
and perhaps unjust in his denunciation of the surrender | prejudice, or discourtesy of the leaders in the movement. Almost 
of Metz as an act of treason, though all the evidence | every great constitutional crisis in England has arisen on a money 
shows that had Bazaine been capable of as much forti- question, and we doubt if the argument against constitutional 
tude as Trochu, he would have held out at least ten days| monarchy could be put into a more dangerous form than it 
longer, and perhaps saved Paris. If M. Gambetta displaced 'was by the deputation of workmen who waited on Friday 
General D’Aurelles somewhat too hastily, he passed no severer | se’nnight on the Members for Birmingham. They said many 
judgment than most English military critics on his failure ; silly things, doubtless. One of them, Mr. Basnett, appeared 
and he did full justice to the unsuccessful efforts of Chanzy | to think that America was paying off her debt because she had 
and Faidherbe. During his whole term of power he never, no Royal personages to support; that but for dowries and 
we believe, interfered with the freedom of the press, which fre- the like England could do the same. This is the economy. of 
quently attacked him furiously. In the last instance, when smart- | the housewife who traces her husband’s ruin to his extrava- 
ing under the unpardonable blunder of M. Jules Favre, who con- | gance in using silver where nickel would have done. Another 
cluded in ignorance, and actually telegraphed in error to Bor- | speaker discoursed about the Queen’s wealth, as if her 
deaux, the terms of an armistice which he represented as taking | Majesty’s thriftiness injured the people more than her extrava- 
effect immediately, and as applying universally, when it was not | gance would have done; and a third declared dowries un- 
to operate for three days except in Paris, and was not even then | Christian, for the Christian rule is, that “he that will not 
to apply to the East, and so led the armies of the East, already | work, neither shall he eat,”—a rule, we should say, under that 
in the most imminent danger, into worse peril, M. Gambetta interpretation, rather more hostile to the Poor-law than to 
showed the utmost self-restraint, though urged by a number Royalty. Nevertheless, the drift of the protest was clear and 


of his more violent adherents to repudiate it altogether. | strong, and of the kind which has always more or less weight 
Finally, when asked to assume the position of dictator and | with a “ practical,” narrow-minded people like ours. Royalty, 
overrule the Paris Government, he forcibly restrained the | said all the speakers in their different ways, is a costly super- 
evidently strong impulse he felt to take a course which might fluity. Wecould get on quite as well without it, and save the 


too probably have led to civil war,—though the Generals of money, be it much or little. As we have got it we endure it, 
the only French armies actually in existence would undoubtedly but we will not allow it to demand any more of our cash. 
have obeyed his orders, Garibaldi, Cremer, Chanzy, and Faid- | Why should we give even a farthing a head for what we do 
herbe being all men of his own views,—delayed his answer | not want, when a farthing a head would buy so much that we 
for a long time, and finally decided on resignation, a decision | should like to have ? 

which he declared in language of true dignity and moderation,| That argument is, we say, dangerous, for it is rough, 
and marked by true loyalty to his colleagues,—an act of | intelligible to all men, and the premisses once conceded, is 
self-restraint which, in one of his sanguine temperament and unanswerable. Its main assumption, to begin with, covers 
conscious power, was undoubtedly a great and patriotic effort. half the ground. Anything like sanctity, mystery, hereditary 
It was right to do, because, as we believe, the temper of the | or historic right in the monarchy is implicitly denied, and the 
people of France is so far beneath the level needed to give | Kingship treated merely as an office existing at the popular 
success to his policy, that, alone and unaided as he is by any | discretion, and to be continued just so long as the people 
men at all his equals in power of hope and power of organiza- choose. If it is right to call on the King to show 
tion, the risk of civil war would have been fearful, and to | cause for his existence, he clearly is not self-existent, 
incur that risk, criminal. But let not the man who, with such | the mere fact of the demand shows that the faith which sup- 
power in his hands, resigned it at such a moment, after re- | ported the older form of Royalty is extinct. The mystic 
ceiving the most urgent solicitations to pursue his own policy | influence of the Kingship could by no possibility survive the 
to the end, be called a mere screaming fanatic. M. Gambetta appointment of a Commission of Inquiry into the King’s rea- 
has in five months raised, and supplied with a singularly effec- son for being. It would be extinguished by the fact that it 
tive artillery, armies amounting to at least 700,000 men. He | was a subject of investigation. It is most curious to notice 
has proved to Alsace and Lorraine that if they are to be lost, | at these meetings how absolutely the old arguments for such 
they were at least not tamely given up by Republican France | things as Thrones have disappeared, how entirely the speakers at 
to the first German threat, but that France has been willing Birmingham—members as well as electors—failed to recognize 
to spill her blood freely in their defence; he has shown, to- | that such opinions had ever been heard of, that only a few 
gether with something of Southern extravagance, a good | years since monarchy was considered as natural a fact 
deal of resolute reticence and loyalty to his feebler colleagues. | among human beings as among the bees. Thus re- 
He has sacrificed himself first to the defence of France garded, the Monarchy is compelled to show cause for 
against the Germans, and now to the rescue of France from | its existence, and if it fails, then the workmen's case 
the evil of civil war. Let furious detractors say what they is clear. If royalty is a superfluity, why waste money on 
will—when the history of the German war comes to be it? The Ministry will ere long have to answer that question, 
written by cool historians, it will hardly be denied by any one | and they will, we imagine, find it not a little difficult to make 


competent to the task, that that war produced but one really | their answer intelligible to the people who are putting the ques- 
great Frenchman, and that that Frenchman was M. Gambetta. tion forward. There 7s no answer conclusive to rough and 
| simple minds. Mr. Winterbotham’s that monarchy is durable, 
that it saves us from three revolutions in sixty years, is, in the 
REPUBLICANISM IN BIRMINGHAM. | first place, historically untrue, and in the second, is no answer 


Lc would be a great mistake to underrate the importance of | to the questioners. The oldest Government in Europe is an 

this agitation against the Dowry to the Princess Louise. | elective despotism, the Papacy; the most stable was a close 
That agitation is the first movement commenced by the new | oligarchy, that of Venice; the one least likely to be rebelled 
electorate on its own behalf, without direction or instigation | against is a Republic, Switzerland. Monarchy, by limiting 
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the action of the popular will, causes, not prevents, revo- | 
lutions, which, again, are not formidable things to the, 
classes now in political motion. Nor is it an effective | 





THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTARY TALENT 
HERE are the rising statesmen? The question is 


answer to say that Monarchy “keeps up society,” main- | 


serious; for all the men of first-rate ability in the 


tains, that is, those grades and differences of status which House of Commons were trained in a past generation, and 


the upper classes so highly value, for the opponents of the | 
Monarchy are the opponents also of this very result which | 


bear the trace of political influences that have no, 


|vanished. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Lowe 


to them seems bad and not good. And finally, we take it the | and Mr. Forster are each in his way the equal of the mos 
historic plea which weighs so heavily with all cultivated men | powerful minds that ever swayed the House. But where ar 
will be nearly useless here. The people of England, partly | the young men who can take their places? Nay, where arg 
owing to the gross neglect of the upper classes, partly owing | the young men who can fill the position of such debaters as 
to a certain defect of imaginative interest in the past, do not |“: Horsman 2 That Mr. Vernon Harcourt is the most 
know English history, do not understand how unbroken Eng- | eloquent of living orators, and the greatest of living states. 
lish tradition has been, how complete has been our escape from | ™&n, he himself is supposed to class with such elementary 
social wars; and if they did understand, would probably reply, | truths as the law of gravitation; but there is a slight 
‘ History is grand to you, what has it done for us? It may be | difference of opinion on that point between Mr. Har. 
beyond measure glorious, but still it has for us, the real people, court and the rest of mankind. Mr. Fawcett is painfully 
been a failure. Half of us, the peasantry, pass lives of mono- | Well-informed, has courage for anything, and is a good ex. 


tonous toil to earn insufficient wages, and die at last in the 
workhouse ; and the other half, though better off, have but 
just been placed in possession of their fair share in the govern- 
ment of the country. Even now they enjoy neither equality 
nor comfort. The historic system, which has after eight 
hundred years produced so poor a result, may be bad or good, 
but it certainly is not so good that its result alone should be 
sufficient to limit political experiment.’ It seems to us that 
the people must be met on their own ground, must be shown 
that accepting their own preference for economy as the first 
of interests, the Monarchy is, on the whole, more to their 
economical interest than a Republic would be. And this we 


ample of the old shrieking Radical, dashed with a cross of 
the philosophical breed that sprang from the Westminster 
Review. But the England of past days demanded higher quali. 
fications from her statesmen. Mr. Winterbotham has good 
powers of speech, a capacity for epigram, and the courage to 
say what he thinks in the most irritating style at his com. 
mand; and hence he will take a high place below the gangway, 
| unless he shall be too soon tamed into decorous dullness by the 
taskwork and the traditions of office. Sir Charles Dilke can think 
independently, and write well. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
is a clever man, with a turn for polish of style and 


| point of epigram. On the Liberal side of the House, such are 





believe to be strictly true, though we doubt if the truth can | the men who most nearly resemble the old scholarly breed. 
be clearly made manifest to the masses of the population, until On the Tory side there are no clever men, with the doubtful 
education has enabled them to take a somewhat wider survey | ¢xception of Mr. Plunket, who seems to have inherited a share 


of the affairs of foreign nations. Cheapness is certainly not one | 
of the advantages gained from Republican institutions. We 
have repeatedly pointed out that a Sovereign Assembly would 
cost as much as a Sovereign person—for if members were not 
well paid all power would fall to the rich—but we question 
if the Republic of itself, however powerful other arguments 
for it may be, would secure to the poor a single economical 
advantage. With the disappearance of unpaid political labour, 
three millions a year at least would be added to the Civil esti- 
mates, half of it coming from the masses, but all of it going | 
to the educated. An organized magistracy, paid county | 





of his grandfather’s brilliant eloquence. All the other members 
of mark in both parties are men of mere detail, who can 
master a pile of facts in such mechanical fashion as a barrister 
masters a brief. They can cram themselves with blue-books, 
and then pour out the stuff in its old raw state, untouched by 
one ray of genius, by the slightest power of artistic arrange- 
ment, by the faintest dye of original thought, or by any trace 
of capacity for rhetoric. They are emphatically “safe” men, 
who will make admirable Under-Secretaries of State, and in 
time, perhaps, develop into such statesman as Mr. Bruce, 
From the accession of George III. till a recent day, the 


Parliaments, paid administrators of every kind, would cost at | the House of Commons saw a very different kind of men con- 
least that, and we see no sign of certain saving on any other | 8tantly ready to step into the foremost ranks. The two Foxes, 
side. A national army would be cheap, but it is not monarchy | the two. Pitts, Grenville, Wyndham, Burke, Sheridan, 
which is fatal to a national army, as witness the career of the | Barré, Liverpool, Huskisson, Canning, Percival, Grey, 
Hohenzollerns, who have maintained in Prussia a thrift un- | Horner, and Peel represent a crowd of young states- 
equalled in the history of Republican States, or equalled from | ™e” who formed an unbroken chain of political intel- 
accidental circumstances in Switzerland alone. The debt | lect. Each link was a brilliant recruit ready to fill up 
would be no lower. The administration would be no|® gap in the Cabinet or to do splendid work in debate. 
cheaper. The colossal grant made by those who have to When Mr. Gladstone looks around, he sees abundant power of 
those who have not, now seven millions a year, is without | mastering detail, a prolific readiness to ‘concentrate political 
parallel among the nations, and with a Parliament really | life on the dative case,” admirable aptitude for business, and 
controlled by ratepayers could not be permanently maintained. | consummate mastery of the multiplication-table ; but he 
The taxes could not be made to press more leniently on | looks in vain for the broad statesmanship or the intellectual 
the poor. On the contrary, they would press more | brilliancy with which the House of Commons was richly 
heavily, for the subdivision of property sure to follow on a) endowed in past days. He surveys only a Sahara of medio- 
Republic would end in enlisting on the side of property the | erity. 


physical force it now lacks, until we were ultimately face to 
face with that despair of France and difficulty of America, 
the impatience of the people under any form of income- 
tax. In no state in the world is taxation on income and 
weekly earnings equalized except in England, the middle-class 
electors having on that one point been splendidly disinterested. 
And finally, we must state our great latent doubt, the doubt 
which more than any other makes us hesitate to decide whether 


Many sneers have been levelled at the eagerness with which 
the House once trusted in Latin quotations; and no doubt, 
it is childish to stud an English speech with stale epigrams 
| borrowed at second-hand from Horace. But the practice was 
‘at least a tribute to culture. It displayed an eagerness to 
link the University with the Senate, and a horror of vul- 
| garizing politics into an affair of parochial calculation. But 
'the old scholarly traditions of debate are vanishing, and the 





a Republic might not be the greatest of misfortunes for Great | 2tt of political oratory lives in the speeches only of a few 
Britain. It is a doubt which applies to our own race alone, | elderly statesmen. In the days of Pitt and F ox all the rising 
being untrue of every other; the doubt whether our existing | ™e trained themselves to speak with artistic grace and 
social order, which would undoubtedly end with the Monarchy, | Ciceronian polish, as carefully as the young political writers 
is not for the present the antidote most easy of application to | of our own day study the periods, the epigram, the irony, 
pecuniary corruption, a vice which would cost the people in the argument of Swift, Pascal, Junius, Courier, and Cob- 
direct cash more than all their waste on Royalty. It is a fact bett. Oratory was still deemed a fine art. But then came 
to be pondered by workmen as well as by aristocrats that the | the triumph of _the ten-pounders, the sovereignty of the 
whole expenditure of the United Kingdom upon Royalty, even | British bourgeoisie, and the demand for the repeal of the Corn 
if we include in that word every kind of allowance a Republic | Laws, on the ground that they were condemned by the rule of 
could cut off, is less than a sixth of the money known to be | three. The change was good as well as inevitable, but it 
stolen every year by the American Whisky Ring through the | brought one bad result in an influx of Gradgrinds, with their 
connivance of politicians. Monarchy has many evils, but in CTY for “ facts.” Peel did much to foster the demand by the 
this country and Germany costliness is not one of them. | incurably common-place character of his powerful mind ; and so 
‘did Cobden by his wonderful capacity for seeing, stating, and 
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arguing from the facts that lay right ahead, and by the serenely 
mercantile dogmatism with which he took for granted that 
those facts covered the whole world of political thought. 
Happily, Mr. Bright had lived outside the counting- 
house. He had fed on the manna of the English poets, 
gs well as on the earthly figures of the statisticians. 
His own genius and the study of Milton had given 
him the power of clothing the skeleton of political fact 
in the forms of classic rhetoric ; so that, although innocent of 
an university training, he has acquired a style which is the 
despair of scholars, and which will give him a foremost place 
in the literature of English oratory when the themes of his 
speeches shall have been forgotten by all save political 
students. And the culture represented by Mr. Bright 
js manifest in the speeches of far inferior men. Although 
Mr. Horsman never displays any solidity of political know- 
ledge or accuracy of thought, he has ever at his com- 
mand copious, powerful, and artistically managed rhetoric. 
But Mr. Horsman belongs to an older generation than the 
present. The new men do not even aspire to speak well. 
They are great only in their capacity for “bolting” facts. 








They are appallingly well-informed. And from the begin- 
ning to the end of a session they do not utter a single sentence 
which a single human being can remember for a single 
week, Since this is an age of speculation and of revolution- 
ary thinking, the House of Commons might be expected 
to present a strong array of the political thoughts which De 
Tocqueville, Mill, and Comte have made the very counters of 


cannot blossom in the atmosphere of the sublimest Select 
Vestry ; and the House of Commons cannot be elevated above 
that dignity so long as it shall be tenanted only by rich men 
with a genius for detail, a fanatical hatred of ideas, and an 
| ignorant impatience of revolution. 











HONOUR. 


HE Pall Mall and “ W. R. G.” have fallen out not only about 
the great political question of the day, but about the meaning 

and obligatory character of honour. ‘‘ W. R. G.” holds apparently, 
| with Dr. Rogers, one of the old writers quoted by Dr. Johnson in 
| his dictionary, that ‘‘if by honour is meant anything distinct from 
conscience, ’tis no more than a regard to the censure and esteem of the 
world.” Indeed ‘* W. R. G.” makes precisely the same assertion, in 
almost precisely the same words, adding that where an appeal to 
honour is an appeal to duty under another name, it is an appeal 
to one of the very highest principles of human nature, while, 
where it is an appeal to the mere ‘censure and esteem of the 
world,” it is an appeal to one of the very lowest. To this the 
Pall Mall answers that if the sense of honour as distinguished from 
the sense of duty, be one of the lowest of all motives to which you 
can make your appeal, it must be so in a woman’s case as well as 
in a nation’s, or a man’s, and asks whether ‘“‘ W. R. G.” would 
deem a woman who defended her honour against a ruffian to the 
point of desperation, and at the cost of life, an ill-advised person 
| who was sacrificing everything to the opinion of others, without 





reflection in the Exchange of culture. But, in reality, the | being called upon by what we can in precise language call con- 
House was never more destitute of speculative ability, and | science, to do 80. Hence, the exact ethical question between 


never had a greater contempt for doctrinaires. When Mr.| ‘* W. R. G.” and his opponent appears to be this, —whether there 


Mill toned his fine speeches with the thoughts that form the | be any cases in which the sense of honour is the real foundation 
common-places of political philosophy, the crowd of country | and root of the seuse of duty, or whether, on the contrary, the 
gentlemen would scarcely listen with patience to what they | sense of honour be only a pallid reflection from the eyes of others 
deemed a professional lecture, and it was sarcastically whispered | of a missing sense of duty,— which men are far apter to defer to 
that he ought to have at hand a black-board for the visual | when they find it exacted by the outer world, than even when it 
demonstration of his theorems. | speaks loudly and imperatively in their own individual consciences 
What, then, are the causes of such a severance between the | without gaining the world’s approval. 
supreme legislative assembly and the highest culture of the} Now we cannot agree with Johnson's authority or with: 
country? Why have we no such band of budding statesmen | « W. R. G.” that honour, if it stand for anything but the highest 
as clustered round Fox, Pitt, and even Peel? It has been| ofall principles, the principle of duty, is one of the lowest of all, the 
suggested that Mr. Gladstone is himself so fond of taking all mere deference to a false external opinion. The ‘ code of honour,’ 
the real work into his own hands, that he does not train a/ as a substitute for a real moral law, has no doubt deserved much 
school of statesmen, like his master Peel. But the fact is, ‘of the scorn which has been showered on it by moralists, but 
that he cannot get the men to train. A partial explanation | j¢ has also deserved a fairer moral appreciation than it has usually 
may be found, however, in the new dignity and character of | ¢o¢ The principle nodlesse obliye has not often been a pure moral 
the newspaper press. Political questions can be so much | principle, but it has often been a very respectable principle, never- 


more thoroughly debated in the leading columns of a public | 
journal than in the House of Commons, that the work | 
of debate is now chiefly conducted through the agency 
of printed words. Much of the utility that would once have 
lent literary and oratorical grace to the House of Commons is 
now turned into the channel of political literature. And the 
Press affords an incomparably better field than the House for the | 
discussion of those political considerations which belong to the 
province of speculation. Hence the tendency is for the House 
to become more and more a place of hard and practical debate. 
But the real explanation of the divorce between the highest cul- 
ture of the nation and its greatest political assembly is, that the 
House is every year becoming more “ middle-classish.”” The 
abolition of the rotten boroughs has shut up an avenue by 
which men who were both poor and clever could at one time 
gain seats. The immense and growing expense of a contest 
has made seats the luxury of rich men. A place in the 
House gives such influence, social and political, that num- 


theless, and it will, we think, help us to indicate fairly the true 
meaning and limits of ‘ honourable’ as distinguished from ‘ moral’ 
obligation. 


“ Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one, 
Take honour from me, and my life is done,” 


‘says Norfolk in “ Richard II.,” and that again suggests, as 


does ‘ noblesse oblige,’ that the characteristic sanction of hon- 
ourable obligation is the standard, set up before a class or an 
individual, of the supreme object and aims for which either 
lives. An aristocracy, a nobility sprang or was called into ex- 
istence for the sake of setting an example, and keeping before 
the world less sordid and grander aims,—aims more satisfying to 
the imagination of men,—than would otherwise have been pur- 
sued on any large and conspicuous scale. Hence, noblesse oblige, 
the very motto of true aristocracy, implies that those who belong 
to that class shall put themselves in the front rank; shall be the 
first to face danger and incur responsibility; shall not fail to 





bers of that great middle-class which makes immense fortunes 
by trade are ready to buy the privilege at any price. So the 
House is crammed full of men from the City. Now, within a| 
narrow range, there is no more acute or more sagacious person | 
in the world than the average English merchant. When the | 
clauses of a bill are under discussion in Committee of the 
whole House, his criticism is admirably pointed, and founded | 


on unimpeachable knowledge of his subject. But he is the 


accord the leadership for the sake of which they received the 
privileges of leaders. ‘This is in origin an honourable, rather than 
a moral obligation ; in other words, it is an obligation springing 
from a clear recognition of the ideal significance and meaning of 
any assigned rank. It does not press equally on all men with the 


| same moral faculties ; on the contrary, it presses very much more 


| heavily on those who claim to be natural leaders, and who have 
| enjoyed the social prestige and advantages of natural leaders, 





most incurable Philistine that culture ever saw. His contempt . Aad ~ihe 
for theories, his distrust of what he calls “ideas,” his blindness to than on those who have not. It = on obligation springing out 
the graces of culture, and his hatred of any intellectual process of the clear conception of the significance of a high inherited or 
that is logical, damn the House of Commons into an Inferno | conferred position. Yet though it implies a real constraining 
of mediocrity. In such an intellectual atmosphere the growth | motive, it implies one which is subject to the widest modifi- 
of cultivated oratory, or philosophical thought, is as hopeless | cations, the scope of which varies largely with faculty and op- 
as the growth of flowers in the midst of frozen mud. And! portunity. It only goes as far as this :—‘ Other things being equal, 
equally hopeless is the effort to rear statesmen with such a high political and social position makes it more incumbent on 
breadth of view and such boldness of conception as distin-| one who holds it to take a lead and make great sacrifices in any 
guished the great Ministers of other days. Those qualities political or social crisis, than it would be were he outside that 
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rank,”—in other words, such is the duty of anoble as such, though | contrary, that a real moral obligation would be created, if there erp 
there may be individual circumstances over-ruling the particular | no contending and higher claim for your allegiance, by the mere 
class-obligation, and absolving from it, nay, imposing one | existence of the honourable obligation. A soldier, for j 
decidedly different,—for instance, ill-health, poverty, timidity, or | who was a soldier and nothing more, might very Properly elect ¢ 
the accident of a shy, retiring, student-like nature. We look to the | die on the field of battle, in the act of vindicating the true cha. 
class while it exists to embody an honourable sense of the obli- | racter of asoldier by leading a forlorn hope in a charge which, hope. 
gatory character of the standard of life for the sake of which it | less itself, would not be without its effect on the ultimate SUCCeRs of 
exists, but we do not regard its honourable obligations as co-exten- his country; whereas one who knew that he was a great deal more 
sive with the highest individual moral obligations. The obliga- | than a soldier, whether as commander or as statesman, and that hig 
tion of the highest standard for the individual life must override | life might be infinitely better employed for his country’s service 
the obligation involved in the standard of class-life for which the | would besinning against a moral obligation in so dying from fanatic 
individual happens to be unfit. In short, the honourable obliga- | devotion to military honour. Yet it would be impossible to say 
tion is provisional only ; it may attain a very high ethical character that in the former case the honourable obligation grew out of the 
in one fitted to embody the highest qualities of the class; but it | moral obligation ; on the contrary, the moral obligation woulg 
must be modified, and modified essentially, wherever it comes into | grow out of the honourable obligation, —there being no higher claim 
competition with deeper and more intimate claims on the con- | to interfere with it. So, again, in the case of the woman who 
science of the individual. | sacrifices her life deliberately in defence of her honour,—leaping, 
Honourable obligations are, then, at a maximum value in men | suppose, from a window, the fall from which is certain death, to 
who—as Norfolk represents himself in ‘* Richard I.”—are hardly | escape a ruffian. In multitudes of cases this might not only be 
qualified to range beyond the conventional conception of any fixed | not wrong, but perfectly right,—so deeply might the whole 
standard of life,—be it the chivalrous or any other,—which is so | personality of the woman be identified with her honour; just 
closely identified with their individual character that they would | 48 if you could conceive an alternative duty for a man between 
seem to cease to have a character at all if they deviated | an action leading to certain death and an action leading to certain 
from that standard. You often see such cases among soldiers, | insanity, the highest conscience, as well as the highest sense of 
whose sense of honour is so closely identified with courage, with | individual self-esteem, would probably recommend the former 
the conquest of fear, with prompt obedience to discipline, with | choice. But, on the other hand, it is easy to conceive the case of 
the fiery resentment of base imputations, that they live less by the | a woman with so high a religious life, with so clear and imperious 
light of an individual conscience, than by the light of a particular | @ sense of a religious calling still to be followed even after honour 
type-conscience, which is partly true and partly conventional. The | were gone, that she might be forbidden by her conscience, and not 
same may be said, at least in some respects, of women, whose class- | by her cowardice, to take such a leap to escape the ruffian we 
type of morality depends almost as much on avoiding—at all hazards | have supposed. George Eliot's ‘‘Dinah,” for instance, could 
—certain external calamities, as on an inward condition of heart. | never have taken such a leap, however utterly ruined her 
Both the soldier’s and the woman’s honour, and perhaps that of earthly life might have been by the loss of her honour. On 
some other classes also, is so necessarily bound up with tie avoid- | the other hand, Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Rebecca” not only threatens 
ance of misfortunes which may be purely external, that it is not | it, but is felt by the reader to be the higher, and not the lower, 
unreasonable for any member of such a class to say with Norfolk, | for really intending it. 
‘Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; take honour from| It does not seem to us, then, to admit of a doubt that 
me, and my life is done.” But the special reason of this is that, | there is a class of honourable obligations not in their origin pro- 
were it not to be so, real guilt might so often take the form of , perly moral, but rather obligations of personal self-respect, obli- 
calamity, as to make it almost better for the majority of the class | gations quite capable of being overruled by the conscience, and 
to regard calamity as guilt, than for their eyes to be opened to the | yet if not so overruled, quite admitting of a moral defence and 
true distinction. If the soldier did not feel defeat to be at all events | justification. Honour usually relates chiefly to the scrupulous 
the greatest danger to his honour, he would soon be less complete | fulfilment of the part in life which you have undertaken to play, 
a soldier than heis. If a woman did not feel violence the | and is derived not so much from the conscience as from esprit de 
greatest possible danger to her honour, she would soon be less | ©o7ps in the case of a class, and from the deep sense of a well-de- 
perfect as @ woman. But it does not in any sense follow fined individuality in the case of an individual,—the disregard 
that the honourable obligation implied in the attempt to live | of its claims being primarily rather a deep personal pain, thana 
up toa certain standard or type,—a type involving the highest | Sin. Still it may be and is perfectly justifiable to refuse to inflict 
value for certain circumstances of life, as well as for certain motives | Such a wound on yourself, it there be no clear contending claim of 
and principles,—is a full moral obligation; any more than it | 4 spiritual or ethical kind, which demands the suffering from you 
follows that it is mere slavish deference to outside opinion, a | 48 a tribute to some higher part of your nature. We cannot con- 
mere preference of “the praise of man” to the ‘ praise of God.” | ceive that any accurate moral observer will really doubt the truth 
It is not a full moral obligation, for it is always conceivable and | of this analysis. How far it will go towards solving the compli- 
possible that higher obligations may be apprehended which dissolve | cated problem of the exact moral value of a keen sense of national 
the mere honourable obligations of a customary type or standard | honour,—the point in which the dispute between ‘“ W. R. G.” 
of life. It is not a mere attempt to conciliate the praise of men, | and the Pall Mall arose,—we do not intend now to inquire ; as our 
for the ideal of the type has so deeply ingrained itself into the | Only object has been to try and settle the simpler psychological 
soul, that nothing short of a real perception of higher duty could | question first, without complicating it by considerations more or 
release from its claims. | less affected at the present moment by the violence of political 
The distinction between the two seems to be something of this | feelings. 
kind. The honourable obligation expresses itself to the mind in | = i 
the form, ‘I would rather die than do this or that,’ meaning | EOTVOS. 
primarily at least, not ‘I owght to die sooner than do this or that,’ A REMARKABLE man has died in Hungary. The Baron 
but ‘It would be so contrary to my nature, so deep a wound to | Joseph Eitvés, so long and so favourably known to 
my self-respect, so permanent a disfigurement of my own ‘historic | Englishmen conversant with the contemporary literary and poli- 
consciousness ’ (to use Mr. Disraeli’s phrase), that the whole mean- | tical history of the East of Europe, has just succumbed, in the 
ing and use of me would disappear, if I did this, and I had better | fifty-seventh year of his age, to the illness which for months had 
go out of life altogether.’ On the other hand, the sense of duty | prostrated his fine talents and interrupted his useful exertions. A 
says, ‘I ought to die sooner than do this or that,’ but is often very | few words upon a character and a career possessing in an unusual 
far indeed from asserting that it would be a true disfigurement and | degree attributes of a wider than merely local or merely national 
travestie, as it were, of my position in life, of myself, if I were to | interest, may not seem to be an undeserved tribute to the dead 
do it; nay, it may even assert the very opposite ; ‘1 ought to die | writer and statesman. Entered early a student at the University 
sooner than do this, but so far from its being unlike me, or a libel | of Pesth, the young Edtvis did not delay to prove that, to- 
on me to do it, it is precisely what the world would expect and | gether with close application to books, there was in him the spirit 
desire me to do, and what by all the precedents of my own career | of authorship as well. From the first, his was a productive mind. 
I should do.’ Now, there is nothing, as far as we can see, in this} An intelligent admirer of the German, while at the same time 
account of the distinction to determine whether the honourable | resenting with the sensibility of a scholar and a Hungarian noble 
obligation is or is not necessarily a moral obligation. It may be quite | the enforced decay of his native tongue, his translation into the 
right to respect the honourable obligation, even in an extreme case ; | Hungarian of Goethe’s ‘‘ Goetz von Berlichingen”—a subject other- 
by which we mean not that it, the honourable obligation, would, in | wise also not very unsuited to the half-feudal manners and temper 
that case, be created by an independent moral obligation, but, on the ' of his compatriots—was meant at once to be a popularization of 
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the great 
of the national speech. 
qas meritorious. Espeeially, however a cold wilitesienien | 


may marshal arguments against the maintenance of aught bus | 
qorld-languages, it is difficult to avoid the warmest sympathy 
qith efforts like those which at length made the old Magyar 
tongue worthy of the old Magyar race. National dialects, it has 
peen said, are obstacles to progress, since they are obstacles to the 
free communication of thought over wide areas and among dis- 
It is probable that the mischief is over-rated. 
ft is certain that if the extirpation of the national dialect has 
heen purchased at the cost of much of that sense of independence 
and individuality which lies at the root of the prosperity and self- 
respect of nations, as of particular men, the strictest utilitarian- 
ism would for once be on the side of sentiment, or, if the reader 
pleases, of romance. The undergraduate of Pesth did not confine 
himself to translating Goethe. Three successful dramas, two 
comedies, and a tragedy, were among the firstfruits of a literary 
ability which was in riper years to create ‘The Carthusian,” 
“The Village Notary,” and ‘“‘ Hungary in 1514;" and in the 
severer field of political authorship was to lend effectiveness and | 
grace to masterly treatises on the most different subjects,—re- 
form, pauperism in Ireland, and the influence of modern ideas on 
government and society. Adopting the profession of the law only 
4o become for years an observant traveller, before the comple- 
tion of his twenty-fifth year he had visited all that was worth 
seeing both in Germany and the west of Europe. On his return 
to his native country he at once plunged bimself into that agitation 








at German and a contribution to the regeneration | and cultivated intellect, dramatist, novelist, poet, publicist, and 
In both respects the undertaking ‘statesman, and above all philanthropist, the name of Joseph 
Eétvis belongs to a peerage more exalted than girdles the throne 
of the proudest of earth’s monarchs. 
j if not of the very foremost heroes of humanity, at least of the 

grand, patient, invincible workers who fall but little short of the 

very foremost heroes themselves. It is a disconcerting commentary 


His place is in the Pantheon, 


upon the story of such a life, that the man so virtuous and so 
honoured, after having seen, as men deem, the accomplishment of all 
he had striven for during forty years, should on his death-bed bitterly 


declare his sense of crushing disappointment, and as a last advice 


to a beloved son warn him against ever seeking to serve his country 
as a statesman. 





MODERN FORTUNES. 

HE fortune bequeathed by the late Mr. Brassey, the con- 
tractor, is probably, as the Observer says, the largest which 

ever passed the Court of Probate,—for the very few estates which 
exceed his in value are usually transferred by settlement. This 
fortune is believed to have exceeded seven millions sterling, the 
personalty alone having been sworn under six and a half millions. 
With the possible exception of an instance in the history of the 
Rothschild family—a family of whose colossal wealth everybody 
talks, while nobody knows very much—and the doubtful exception 
of Mr. Vanderbilt, reported by New York gossips to possess 
nearly a hundred million of dollars—this is certainly the 
largest amount of money ever accumulated by one man by 
industry and enterprise, during his own life-time, and its bulk 


career. 





for Hungarian liberty with which every illustrious name in Hungary suggests that some great change must have passed over the for- 
during this century has been identified. We do not propose to follow | tune-making capabilities of business men. The area of their 
Létvés through the troubled but splendid scenes of his political | operations must in some way or other have been enormously 

A fellow-worker with Kossuth to rescue his beloved | increased, until they resembled the operations of a govern- 
Hungary from the deadening and dishonouring incubus of Metter- | ment sather than those of an individual, until, as it were, 
nich imperialism, an opponent of Kossuth when that impetuous | they must be enabled to secure the services of entire armies 
reformer would have shattered the edifice of the State and snapped | of faithful agents. We believe this to have been the case, and 
the golden link of the Dual Crown, Esétvés uniformly showed him- | to be due to the operation of two causes, one of them 
self a consistent and moderate Liberal, without deserving the | entirely good in its action, the other and more important one very 
reproach of revolutionary precipitation. Among minor matters, | doubtful. The national boundaries formerly fixed to speculation 
his enlightened opinions on the questions of prison reform and the | are rapidly disappearing. Supposing that an able man witha 
emancipation of the Jews proclaim the genuine nature of bis | talent for business of almost any kind can secure a sufficiency of 
liberalism. Minister of Public Instruction on both the occasions | competent and trustworthy agents, there is no necessity for 
on which Hungarian independence has in our day successfully | limiting his work to one country. He can repeat himself, as it 
asserted itself, first in 1848 and again in 1867, when he also held | as often as he pleases, and repeating himself implies a repeti- 
the portfolio of the Ministry of Public Worship, it can be truly | ye his profits. Mr. Brassey ~ a a build prong a 
said of Eétvés, and it is honourable to the appreciation of his time, be the profit never so great, just as one Ambassador can only 
countrymen, that never had Hungary the power of marking her | be in one capital on one day ; but Mr. Brassey controlling a huadred 
sense of the fidelity of her gifted son that she did not exercise it. | Mr. Brasseys can guide them as the Foreign Office guides Envoys, 
It must also be said, indeed, that on neither occasion was Edtvis and do the same work and acquire the same profits in England, 
without critics in his administration. Perhaps the very breadth of his | France, India, and America all at once. Nothing can stop him ex- 
we vt a equity of his bi re wag “9 bs pBacw.om | cept an oe ro agents, _ it - just by this — the 
policy than from time immemorial has fallen in wi e idiosyn- | reservoir of agency has begun to widen and deepen. In many 
crasies of merely local and national parties, were not without their | departments of life individualism has ceased to pay, the able man 
share in provoking a certain opposition. On the other hand, the | with little capital getting more and rising higher by entering 
existence of educational parties so mutually antagonistic as | the service of some commanding capitalist. The capitalist can 
Catholics and Liberals may lead us to reflect that it can hardly | pay him as a Premier is paid, and is willing to pay him, because 
have been less impossible to succeed in such a case in a policy of | he is able thoroughly to trust him. The greatest of all obstacles 
conciliation on the banks of the Donau than on the banks of the | to an unlimited employment of agents was once the fear of 
Liffey. Where no mortal can have a chance of succeeding, it can | rivalry. ‘ If,” said the employer, ‘‘I make that man as com- 
be no very high crime to fail. A noteworthy feature in the | petent as myself, he may set up for himself and take some of my 
career of the late Baron was his constant connection with the | business away.” ‘The agent, however, of a man like Mr. Brassey 
newspaper press. He always made the columns of some public | has none of that temptation. If he set up for himself he could 
journal a prominent means of instructing a circle of readers in the | not do the same business—business profitable mainly on account 
knowledge the time might happen to require. Perhaps it was | of its scale—and if he could, it would, considering the risk, 
because he felt that among developing but as yet undeveloped scarcely be worth his while. If he is the kind of man who 
‘communities, the newspaper is the readiest, if not even the ex- | succeeds, his employer will see that it is made worth his while to 
¢lusive popular educator, and Eétvés was too earnest to neglect, succeed for him instead of for himself, to use vast means 
and too keen to overlook so powerful an auxiliary. Onthesad for another instead of small means on his own account. The 
tidings of his death becoming known, every journal in Buda- | agent is bound to fidelity by every vulgar as well as every lofty 
Pesth assumed mourning for three days. We need not, however, motive, and his employer no more fears his rivalry than the Ho- 
associate this unusual token of respect with anything else than the | henzollerns fear that of Bismarck or Von Moltke. Of course, 
universal feeling of unusual and not easily reparable public loss. when ability seeks service as more profitable than independence, 











The Vienna newspapers are scarcely less loud in the expression of 
their regret. It is in itself the strongest testimony to his worth, 
that such a regret should be expressed by newspapers which, but 
ten years ago, denounced the great and good Evtvis as a traitor 
because in his famous address to the Emperor he put forward 
moderately those claims of his country for which Sadowa after- 
wards obtained so ready a hearing. ld friend and old foe are 
alike agreed upon the merits of the noble patriot cut off so pre- 
maturely. Freely will Englishmen join in paying the homage 
which is his due. True Liberal and true Christian, honest heart 


able agents willing always to be agents become plentiful, and 
| there are potentialities of wealth in that new relation of agent 
and master almost beyond the dreams of avarice. If a 
‘man of ability and capital can do one thing best and 
'ean secure such agents, nothing prevents him from doing 
/that one thing for the whole world, drawing the whole 
profit of that branch of dealing, or manufacture, or enterprise 
throughout the entire world, and so realizing a fortune never 
yet heard of. The thing has never yet been done, we believe, but 
| it has been done nearly enough to show that our speculation is not 
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dreamy, in the international bullion trade, in the laying of cable 
telegraphs, and in the construction of railways, and it may be 
done yet on a vaster scale, and perhaps on ground not yet 
worked. The railways of the world will, we believe, be assumed 
one day by the Governments of the world ; but suppose a million- 
aire to have that capacity for leasing railway lines to a profit which 
Mr. Brassey had for making railways to a profit, what would be 
the limit of his revenue? He might be lessee of half the lines 
on the globe, and make year by year all Mr. Brassey made 
in his life. Why not? It is quite conceivable that a man 
like the Marquis of Salisbury might have that very faculty, and 
no rival could observe the method and copy it, for he could not get 
the capital or the public confidence, and as to the Leasee’s unwilling- 
ness to extend his operations, we despair of that kind of limitation. 
Mr. Brassey would not have minded making all the railways in 
the world at once. People in this country, when once engaged in 
these vast businesses, continue them, and extend them as great 
Governments used to extend their frontiers, not because they 
want anything, but because they enjoy doing it. Money beyond 
a certain amount is to most men, certainly to men able to acquire 
it, no temptation at all. It will give them nothing they wish for, 

yet they go on with the work which leads to its acquisition 
with insatiable zest. Mr. Brassey did not want seven millions, 

any more than he wanted seventy ; but he liked the kind of work 

which produces millions, he could do it, and he went on doing 

it. We see no reason why, with international barriers 

thrown down, and agency so extended and so efficient, 

and capital so powerful as an instrument, fortunes should 

not be made to which that of Mr. Brassey would seem a trifle, 

fortunes so vast that their owners would have all the power of 

great States and none of their responsibilities. Think. ‘This very 

Mr. Brassey could have thrown two millions of Remington rifles 

into Bordeaux, or a thousand pieces of rifled artillery, horses and 

harness complete, or have fed Paris for twelve months, without 

asking permission of any human being. 

If our anticipation proves correct, States will one day have to 
deal with these colossal millionaires, and we have a great curiosity 
to know in what way they will try to do it. Confiscation would 
be too dangerous to society, besides being immoral, and the 

Republics of Anglo-Saxon origin have as yet displayed no dis- 
position to employ such means. Politicians in America dare most 
things, but nobody proposes to confiscate Mr. Vanderbilt’s wealth, 
and so relieve New York State of taxation for five years. In 
England, owing to the absence of a peasant proprietary, there is 
more danger of such a suggestion, but in England it would be 
resisted from the religious side. A law of compulsory division at 
death would not effect the end desired, for the fortunes of which 
we speak will be made by individuals, and an impét progressif 
would only lead to the concealment of property abroad. A direct 
statutory limitation on wealth—once a favourite idea of the 
cottage democrats, whose best representative is Cobbett—is 
impossible for the same reason, and so is another old 
device, the imposition of enormous taxes upon successions. 
The whole world must agree to impose them to make them 
of any use. We suspect the only palliative will be the growth of 
an intense opinion in favour of pecuniary responsibility, of a feel- 
ing that it is infamous for a very rich man to do nothing for the 
community. ‘That feeling exists already about very great land- 
lords, and it may perhaps be extended to very great wealth of all 
kinds, and prove as operative as we take it to have been in ancient 
Rome. Let it once become socially disgraceful to do nothing for 
the State, and these colossal fortunes will be utilized, though even 
then it may be now and then necessary for Parliament to decide 
that the possessor of fifty millions is a moral lunatic whose action 
must be restrained. Suppose he takes it into his head to evict a 
county, or burn down a city, or shut up the Bank of England every 
three years ? 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 


—=———— 
XXIL—MARY. 


F popular reputation were to be the sole guide of our estimate 
of a sovereign, Mary Tudor’s character would be soon 
depicted, and in the most uninviting colours. The name of no 
English sovereign has inspired in the minds of generations of 
Englishmen a greater feeling of horror and aversion. It is only 
in the present age that any attempt to discriminate between a 


deep and deserved censure of several of her public acts, and a 
wholesale condemnation of the woman herself, has been at all | 


been at all softened by any mitigated view of the character 
motives of the author of those tragedies. N ow, however en 
and Catholic opinion seem to be gravitating to much the a 
modified estimate of this unhappy Queen, and there is something 
like a common and harmonious recognition of her merits and h 
faults. " 
We cannot introduce Mary better than in the description given 
of her person and characteristics by the Venetian Michele the 
year before her death. ‘‘ Queen Mary,” he writes, ‘‘ the daughter 
of Henry VIIL. and of his Queen Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, King of Aragon, is a princess of great worth. In 








her youth she was rendered unhappy by the events of her mother’s 
divorce; by the ignominy and threats to which she was exposed 
after the change of religion in England, she being unwilling to 
bend to the new one; and by the dangers to which she was 
exposed by the Duke of Northumberland, and the riots among the 
people when she ascended the throne. She is of short stature, 
well made, thin and delicate, and moderately pretty ; her eyes are 
so lively that she inspires reverence and respect, and even fear, 
wherever she turns them ; nevertheless, she is very short-sighted, 
Her voice is deep, almost like thatof a man. She understands five 
languages, English, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, in which 
last, however, she does not venture to discourse. She is also 
much skilled in ladies’ work, such as producing all sorts 
of embroidery with the needle. She has a knowledge of 
music, chiefly on the lute, on which she ‘plays exceedingly well, 
As to the qualities of her mind, it may be said of her that she ig 
rash, disdainful, and parsimonious rather than liberal. She is 
endowed with great humility and patience, but withal high. 
spirited, courageous, and resolute, having during the whole course 
of her adversity been guiltless of any the least approach to mean- 
ness of comportment ; she is, moreover, devout and staunch in the 
defence of her religion. Some personal infirmities under which 
she labours are the causes to her of both public and private 
affliction. To remedy these recourse is had to frequent blood- 
letting, and this is the real cause of her paleness, and the general 
weakness of her frame. The cabals she has been exposed to, the evil 
disposition of the people towards her, the present poverty and the 
debt of the Crown, and her passion for King Philip, from whom she 
is doomed to live separate, are so many other causes of the grief 
by which she is overwhelmed. She is, moreover, a prey to the 
hatred she bears to my Lady Elizabeth, and which has its source 
in the recollection of the wrongs she experienced on account of her 
mother, and in the fact that all eyes and hearts are turned towards 
my Lady Elizabeth, as successor to the throne.” 

Such did Mary seem to a calm observer, who was uninfluenced 
by feelings of either Catholic or Protestant fanaticism, and though 
the portrait is not quite distinct or consistent on some points, 
such in the main, there can be little doubt, she actually was. 
The general mould of her character was Spanish rather than 
English, though some of the Tudor characteristics are still very 
patent. She had all their undaunted courage, all their uncon- 
querable persistence, much of their kingly self-respect and their 
feeling of moral responsibility as rulers, and of duty towards the 
Nation, apart from any responsibility to class or individual within 
that Nation. Her natural disposition, so far as we can separate 
it from the attitudes into which she was forced by considerations 
of duty to the Church and to God, was milder than that of her 
father, and more accessible to warm and sympathetic feel- 
ings than that of her brother. But in her demeanour she was 
less graceful than the latter, and she had few of the social and 
popular qualities of the former. Her mind and her manners 
were alike stiff and formal, her courtesy was too ceremonial 
to be really engaging, and her dignity of bearing, though it 
might inspire awe and fear, failed to excite admiration, while 
her rigid and morbid devoteeism was quite as likely to rouse con- 
tempt for her intellect as respect for her conscientiousness. But 
whatever unconciliatory rigidity there may have been in her 
original temperament was intensified by the peculiar circumstances 
of her life. Her very conscientiousness was in this respect most 
unfavourable to her in a social point of view. ‘Too honest as well 
as too obstinate to conform to the spirit of the age, and only 
yielding pious obedience to the personal commands of her father, 
Mary shut herself up in her own mind, or in a world of her own, 
excluding all sympathies except such as might come recommended 
by community of religious opinions and aspirations; and from 
these resources even she was almost entirely debarred by the 
anxious bigotry of the triumphant creed. All that seemed 
left to her was the patience and endurance of a martyr, 
and the cultivation of the virtues of a religious recluse. Mean- 


widely accepted and that the terrible memories of Smithfield have | while a new generation grew up in the world without, of which 
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she knew nothing, and which could less and less sympathize with | alliance. er last hold on the soil of France was lost to England 
the antiquated form of her stereotyped ideas. Even the enthu- | for ever, and the (Queen, like a true ‘Tudor, felt the disgrace even 
siasm of the avowed Catholics of the rising generation was more than the nation, for it seemed to her a condemnation also 
coloured to some extent by the altered tone of the age, and had | of her own cherished and self-willed policy. Her health as well 











little really in harmony with the ancient religious type in which 
Mary’s mind had been moulded. Still Mary waited and 
watched, more perhaps in despair than in hope, and with 
anticipations of the glories of martyrdom rather than those 
of the rebuilder of the faith. Suddenly a door opened to her 
in the national reaction against the personal ambition of 


Dudley and Grey. The accredited leaders of the Reformation | 


jn England, in their desperation at the imminent death of 
Edward and the accession of a Roman Catholic Queen, had over- 
shot the feelings of the nation, and had identified the interests of 
Protestantism with those of a political faction and two or three 
powerful families, ‘lhe will of Henry VILI., in which the nation, 
with its curious disposition to compromise, had recognized some 
atonement for the wrongs of Catherine of Aragon and her 
daughter, was set aside by a political manoeuvre, and the nation was 
called upon to assent to Queen Jane Grey as the first article of 
the Protestant creed. This—Catholic aud Protestant alike—it 
revolted against. A feeling of loyalty to the immediate 
family of Henry VIII., blended with one of compassion for the 
persecuted daughter of Catherine, and a really national movement 
placed Mary on the throne, and gave her the opportunity of 
vindicating her new authority by the manner in which she em- 
ployed it. But while the nation saw in her accession merely the 
defeat of an ambitious party, the new (Queen saw in it a 
leading of Providence to a royal work of Religious Restoration. 


The role of a constant martyr seemed to be suddenly changed for | 


that of an apostle. Compared wiih this duty, all other considera- 
tions became nothing in her eyes. Her mind was naturally intense 


| a8 her spirits gave way more and more, and still the hateful spectre 
| of heresy haunted the land, and a still more appalling prospect for 
| the future presented itself in the succession of her sister Eliza- 
| beth. The vain hope of being succeeded by a child of her own 
faded away, and the daughter of Anne Boleyn as constantly 
weighed on the mind of Mary, as she was constantly present to the 
heart and the hopes of the English people. As all around her 
| darkened, the mind of the Queen became more and more 
fanatic, and instead of faltering in her purpose, she only sought 
to precipitate its accomplishment: She would have removed 
Elizabeth herself from her path by violent means, but the policy 
of Philip as a Spanish King interposed to prevent the destruction 
of the great obstacle to the accession to the throne of England of 
| the betrothed wife of the heir to the Crown of France. So all 
that was left to Mary of England was to continue with increased 
and unremitting severity her war of extermination on the other 
| leaders of English Protestantism, and on its most devoted ad- 
herents. ‘After every allowance,” says the Catholic historian 
Lingard, ‘it will be found that in the space of four years almost 
two hundred persons perished in the flames for religious opinions; 
| a number at the contemplation of which the mind is struck with 
| horror.” ‘The natural compassion of Mary, which had stayed her 
hand for some time from proceeding to extremities against Jane 
Grey and the chiefs of the Dudley-Grey faction, and which displayed 
itself in other cases, where the interests of religion were not 
supposed to be concerned, was entirely deadened in her relation 
with these hateful heretics. Faith and a Church had achieved one 
more victory over Charity and human nature. For these persecu- 


rather than wide, and events had narrowed its scope still more. tions to the death Mary seems te be herself responsible, for the in- 


She understood nothing of the nation she was about to lead again 


into the true fold, but she had unbounded faith in the will of Provi- | obscure men. 
| lent themselves to the persecution, is personally responsible for the 


‘extent to which it was actually carried. 


dence, and no little confidence in herself. By her Tudor decision and 
courage she had ensured the success of the movement that placed her 
on the throne ; by the same courage and decision she maintained her- 


self in the dangerous crisis of the Wyat insurrection, when her own | 
| leapt the bounds of ecclesiastical, as well as of civil policy, and 


| ardent defender of the Catholic Church as she was, she still was 


adherents were on the point of abandoning her. Every act of per- 
severing boldness in her course seemed crowned with success, and 
against these signs of the will and purpose of (od, all counsels of 
prudence from Catholic subjects and princely allies availed 


nothing. ‘The self-will of her father was heightened by the 


zeal of a proselyte and the enthusiasm of a prophet. As her | 
‘cannot be suppressed by the most imperative claims of a formal 


obstinacy raised fresh dangers around her, and alienated more and 
more the sympathies of her people, so her undaunted perseverance 
seemed to render her almost independent of national sympathies 
and of popular support. ‘The English people had welcomed her 
accession in no spirit of national penitence for past religious 
heresy, though it had begun to entertain some distrust and 
alarm at Dudley's ultra-Protestant policy. But Mary ordered it 
to humble itself in abject contrition at the feet of an offended 
but forgiving Sovereign Voutiff, and the Nation obeyed. The 
old alliances of England with the Spanish Kingdoms and with 
Burgundy, which once had a considerable hold on the feelings of 
the English middle-class, from considerations of commercial 
advantage, had been discredited in their opinions by becoming in 
the persons of Charles and Vhilip identified with the interests of an 
aggressive Papal ascendancy. Yet when the long unloved and 
unloving Mary, under the influence of a natural predilection for 
her mother’s native land, as much, perhaps, as of strong Catholic 
sympathies, fixed her mind on a Spanish marriage, the nation, 
though it displayed many sigus of dislike and consequent dis- 
affection, did not rouse itself to secure the success of an insurrection 
against the Queen, and the marriage took place, and Philip 
becaine joint-sovereign of England. But this very success proved 
fatal to Mary’s own peace of mind, while in its ultimate con- 
sequences it entailed a terrible addition to the unpopularity of 
herreign. ‘The Queen’s passions, though constrained by circum- 
stances and concealed under a cover of formal decorum, were 
intensely strong, and her love for Philip became as blindly fanatical 
as her zeal for the Catholic faith. Her unplastic nature was shattered 
by a passion to which it could not quietly assimilate itself, and there 
ensued the unseemly spectacle of a careworn middle-aged woman ex- 
hibiting the love-sick fancies and jealousies of a young girl. Philip, 
who had shrunk with aversion from the marriage, afterwardsendured 
it with the proper courtesy of a Castilian gentleman ; but he only 
endured it, and however the Queen might endeavour to deceive 
herself, she soon was only too conscious of the fact. ‘Then came 
national disaster and dishonour in the train of this unhappy 


| impulses to wider considerations of public policy. 


‘and for Spain. 


stigators and approvers of her de! »stable course were comparatively 
Neither Gardiner nor Pole, though they had both 


‘The Catholic world 


viewed the proceeding with aversion, and the Pope himself became 
a counsellor of moderation. But Mary’s zeal for religion over- 


Tudor enough to assert her authority against Papal dictation. The 


| prohibition of the publication of a Papal Bull within England by 
| this champion of Catholicisin is the strongest aud strangest proof 


that the pride of a sovereign and the strong-will of a family 


creed, 

It is difficult to think of Mary in herself, and apart from the 
fanaticism which absorbed her mind and her heart. Yet it seems 
evident that she had not the power of subordinating her own 
Not only did 
she reduce a national government to the character of a branch of 
the Inquisition, but she allowed England to sink into a secondary 
power in Europe, in obedience to her personal inclination for Philip 
No feeling that this humiliation was unintentional 
on the part of the Queen could save her from a growing unpopu- 
larity among the English people. Nor did her domestic politics 
redeem her reputation. She had succeeded, indeed, to an im- 
poverished kingdom, but she entirely failed in recruiting its wasted 
resources, while lavish in her benefactions and restitutions to her 
own Church at the national expense. Even her highest acts of 
statesmanship were unappreciated. Her attempts to foster the 
interests of commerce were chiefly prospectively advantageous, 
being dependent on the opening of fresh channels of enterprise, 
and the merchants felt during her reign only the exactions to which 
they were subjected. Voverty of the Exchequer and heavy taxes 
without glory were not a programme likely to conciliate Englishmen, 
who preferred a Sovereign that could make the kingdom wealthy 
and great, to one who tried to do right and was very compas- 
sionate to the poor. Even the higher morality and decorum of her 
Court were robbed of their popularity by being associated with stiff- 
ness and gloom. Although, except on the great point of religious 
persecution, her errors were venial compared with those of many 
of her predecessors, and although she had instincts of right which 
none of them displayed, Mary seemed to be haunted by continual 
ill-luck. ‘The secret perhaps lay in this, that with good inten- 
tions and fair abilities, she failed absolutely in one essential of a 
great Sovereign. She understood nothing of the people over whom 


she ruled, or of the times in which she was called upon to be their 


ruler. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-~< > -- — 
MR. FREEMAN’S APOLOGY FOR GERMANY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Mr. Freeman has stated, in a letter tothe Pull Mall Gazette, 
‘‘the reasons why he holds that Germany has, up to this time, 
done nothing to forfeit the sympathy which most Englishmen gave 
to the German cause at the beginning.” 
may be granted, more or less exception taken, to all these reasons 
but one, according to the temper of the individual; but there is 
one of them which assumes a ground of sympathy with the Ger- 
man cause which few thoughtful Englishmen admit, and in the 
non-admission of which lies the explanation of their apparent 
change of opinion on the war. Mr. Freeman says, ‘“ France, the 
ever-restless and aggressive power, has been equally restless and 
The time has now 
the most thorough 
incapable, for 


aggressive under all forms of government. 
come to disable the common enemy in 
way that can be found, to France 
the longest time for which she can be made incapable, of 
disturbing the peace of the world. To do this great work 
of vengeance has fallen to the lot of the nation which has 
suffered more than any other from French aggression. ‘The work 
must be done,” &c. Now, if Mr. Freeman, or any one else, gave 


make 
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seized with a Inst for conquest, but from what he had heard 
More or less validity 7 





| strongly attached to home and family life. 


his sympathy to the Germans at the beginning because he looked | 


for the accomplishment of a great work of vengeance in the most 
thorough disabling of a nation which he held to have been the 
enemy of Europe for a thousand years, he may consistently rejoice 
in the way the Germans have been doing that work. But there 
are very few thoughtful Englishmen (and Mr. Freeman disdains to 
argue with the unthoughtful) who will allow that they have ever 
deliberately looked upon, or ever will look upon, France, as 
the common enemy of Europe, and as rightfully to be so 
treated. Those who admitted most fully that the war was an 


insolent aggression on the part not only of the Emperor, | 


but of the French people, and that the Germans were 
rightly and righteously resisting that aggression, did not look on 
the offence as a crime which deserved national dismemberment as 
its punishment. During the earlier stages of the war it seemed 
to many of us not unreasonable that Germany should strengthen 
its frontier, even by annexation of reluctant provinces, against the 
future attacks of a power which we thought still so strong ; but 
this was to fortify Germany, supposed to stand in need of such 
defence ; not to work vengeance on an enemy put out of the pale 
of international comity. As it became from day to day more 
apparent that Germany needed no such defence, but might safely 
rely on her own power to resist, or rather defy, any future inter- 
ference with her within her own bounds, it became also apparent 
that what had at first seemed a reasonable precaution had become 
an unnecessary, and therefore not reasonable, procedure. <A real 
change, partly discovered, partly effected, by the war, has occurred 
in the condition, actual and relative, of the two nations. Ger- 
many is strong enough to hold her own for the future ; 
France has learnt a lesson which she will not soon forget, and 
which having learnt, she will be far Jess restless, far less a dis- 
turber of the peace of Europe, if she is left without dismember- 
ment or other unnecessary humiliations, than she will be if the 
Germans inflict on her all the vengeance that Mr. Freeman 
desires. 

I cannot doubt that Mr. Freeman, in this demand for vengeance 
on France, the ever-restless and aggressive power, is expressing 
the thought and feeling of many a wise and good German, pro- 
bably of a majority of such; and [ look on this as a calamity 
greater than any other which has come of this terrible war. 
France bas been a great offender, with her restlessness and her 
aggressiveness, and Europe has suffered much from her doings ; 
but has she done us no services too? Has she not fulfilled an 
important and indispensable place, and done an important and 
indispensable work in Europe and its civilization? What 
would Europe be without France, and without that very restless- 
ness which is but the excess of a noble energy? No one will 
deny the restlessness and the aggression which the French Revo- 
lution exhibited, nor the calamities which these inflicted upon all 
Europe; but surely there was not only good with the evil, but 
good so indispensable to all our social and political progress that 
it was worth having even at the cost of the evil? And on the 
other hand, none of the other nations of Europe is so pure of 
national crime against the rest, that France should be thus treated 
as an outlaw. International morality is low enough, and war is 
one of the results of its feebleness ; but being such as we are, it is 
idle to say that France is so guilty beyond all other nations that 
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she should, as far as possible, be disabled from taking her wonted 
place among them.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD STRAcHEy 
MR. WALTER MORRISON, M.P., AND GERMANY 
(TO THE EbIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] ; 
Srr,—I find the following words attributed to me in the Spectator 
of February 4:—‘* The German nation was said to have been 
and 
‘Those 
men who had crushed the military power of France were not 


read he considered them a peaceable and law-abiding race, 
likely to be interested in any war of aggression. Not at any time 
since the battle of Waterloo had proposals for a general disarma. 
ment been so likely to be adopted as at present.” 

In this passage | read an abridgment rather than a condenga. 
tion of my speech. As the question is one of importance in the 
present state of English opinion, perhaps you can find room fora 
short statement of my argument. I was combating the growing 
belief that the unbroken successes of the German armies will 
sooner or later result in war between our country and Germany. 
I maintained, on the contrary, that we can find in them, taken by 
themselves and apart from the Eastern question, good reason to 
anticipate a durable European peace, on the following grounds :— 
1. The character of the German people, peaceable, law-abiding, 
2. The organization 
of the German Army. [ argued that citizens taken from their 
fields, 
attack on 


counting-houses, to resist a 


and 


may be expected to act as strenuous, 


bea} 
workshops, and 
their 


the horrors of 


wanton 


country, who have passed through all 


war, 
earnest opponents of all war not essentially defensive, on 
their their respective 

| 


in this as in other respects the I’rench soldiers, who to a far 


villages and towns, unlike 


return to 
greater degree form a military profession or caste. 3. The hig. 
torical fact that the overgrown armaments of modern Europe are 
directly due to the aggressive character of the French nation, 
which they have manifested alike under every form of govern. 
L argued that the French military sy 

and discredited, that with the removal of the cause we might hope 





ment. tem was destroyed 
for the cessation of the effect, and that we might now hope that 
Kuropean nations will seriously entertain proposals for a general 
disarmament which for half a century past were the effusion of 
idle sentimentalism, and never seriously brought forward or pressed, 

These opinions are not for the moment fashionable, and it may 
But be 
[ maintain that on the materials which we have before us for 


be that the future may belie ny hopes. this as it may, 
forming a judgment there is no warrant for our attributing to 
Germany desigus hostile to English or to European interests, and 
that in doing so we do a grave injustice to a great and noble 
nation. I rejoice in the consolidation of Germany as well as of 
Italy, in her power to defy other nations to interfere with her home 
affairs. 

Let me conclude by saying that I am quite alive to the ludi- 
crous inefliciency of our military system compared with its exor- 
bitaut cost, and for some years I have both in public and private 
advocated a radical reform. ven for the purpose of pressing 
upon Europe the expediency of a policy of disarmament, it is 
desirable that England should have greater weight in the counsels 
of Europe than at present, and that there should be no ground 
for attributing her advocacy of peace to fear. But I see no ground 
for the present panic as far as (rermany is concerned.—I am, 
Sir, &c., WALTER Mornison. 

[We took the summary of Mr. Morrison’s speech from the 
Times. 
and in the war continued to fatal extremities for the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, Mr. Walter Morrison sces a pledge of the 


If, in the war for the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, 


pacific character of the new Germany, we marvel at his sanguin 


political nature.—Ep. Spectator.) 


GENERAL BUTLEL’S RESOLUTION. 
(To THe Eviror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,-—May I call attention to a slight technical mistake in your 

article on ‘‘Undignified Democracies.” ‘The resolution of * cordial 

welcome to the capital and the country” is not an admission to the 

No one can be invited to this floor without 


‘Lhe objection of any member may prevent it. 


floor of the Ilouse. 
unanimous consent, 

You seem to me to somewhat overstate the case when you in- 
dicate the set intention of the party to vie with the Democrats for 
the Irish vote. 
possibility of making Irishmen republicans. 


An American rarely articulates to himself the 
but there is at the 
same time a chronic and unreasonable fear of irritating them, 50 


that a more exact expression of the Congressional mind at the time 
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of the yote would, I fancy, be as follows:—General Butler intro- 
duces his bill*; if you ask me to account for General Butler, I 
refer you to the chapters in the ‘* Moral Philosophies > on the 
origin of evil. But Butler and his bill* being accomplished facts, 
it happens immediately that most honourable members wish the 
pill had not been introduced. Each honourable member hardly 
knows what to do ; he does not care to be the focus of Fenian resent- 
ment for his whole neighbourhood ; though he has but little fear 
of the Irish vote, he still reflects that his party at home might 
eet a vague notion that some one else would be more available ; or 
at any rate, with an ofliceholder’s susceptibility to indefinite 
alarm, he does not relish the situation, But the roll is calling and 
the “ayes” are thick and fast, till in this state of mind the clerk 
at the desk proclaims a familiar name, and he, too, quavers ‘ ay.” 
‘This confession readily substantiates your charge of lack of dignity 
against the politicians ; also, too, I readily endorse your indictment 


of apathy against the people. 
“ Strength by limping sway disabled,” 
Shakespeare enumerates, at a point where he seems to be speaking 
human ills from which death is a 
indoubted present political misfortune, 
with regard to it is deplorable, almost 
A VIRGINIAN. 


for himself, as one of the 
pleasant escape; that is our 
and the apathy of the people 
hopeless. —I am, Sir, &c., 





MR. TRENCH.—AN EXPLANATION. 
(To THe Eprrok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smm—As you have commented severely upon an adventure de- 
scribed in my article on Kerry, I must ask you, in justice to Mr. 
Trench, to publish the following words :— 

From his own humorous account, rapidly given to us that 
evening, I had inferred that he had desired to give the tenant an 
opportunity for a personal explanation with him. There were 
circumstances, impossible to relate, which would have made such 


a desire not unnatural. 


The visit, however, had a more prosaic and practical motive. | 


Ile wished simply, in the discharge of his natural business, to 
inspect the condition of the premises about to be vacated, and it 
appears that he did not parade opposite the drawing-room windows. 
It was only by accident that the story was published in the form 
in which it actually appeared. I sent a proof of the page to Mr. 
[rench to be corrected in case I had misunderstood him. His 
alterations unluckily did not reach me in time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Froupe. 





5 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
[Everybody will receive with sincere pleasure this satisfactory 
explanation in relation to Mr. ‘Trench.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE APOCRKYPHA. 
[To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sin,—If ‘* Anglicanus” had read my letter before answering it, 
he would have seen that I expressly admitted ‘Tobit and Judith to 
be unsuited for reading in divine service, and that I was aware 
that the lessons from the Apocrypha were only to be reduced in 
number and not abolished altogether, according to the new Table 
of Lessons. 
bound by the proposals of the Commissioners, and if it should take 
the matter seriously in hand, the powerful Puritan interest will 
doubtless endeavour to push the reform to the exclusion of 
I ouly wished to protest against such 
N. G. Barr. 


Wisdom and Kcclesiasticus. 
an extreme course.—I am, Sir, &c., 


POETRY. 
eons 


TO M. LEON GAMBETTA, 
LATE MINIsrer Ov WAn OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
FALLEN thou art not, though the hopeless crowd 
Who worship crowns and empire cry thee down ; 
‘Thine the high victory, the sure renown, 
Because one voice was thine that cried aloud 
When all men’s tongues were dumb and all heads bowed ; 
One hand lift up to work deliverance, 
One trumpet-call to bid war-stricken France 
Wake and arise regenerate from her shroud ; 
One steadfast soul that gave despair no hour 
When all men’s eyes were blinded with deep night, 
But hailed the splendour of a far-seen ray ; 
One heart whose trust in Freedom's deathless power 
Burns, a clear sign of solitary light 
For faith to watch, till all men see full day. 
Probably our correspondent means that General Butler introduces his * resolu- 
n rhere was, we think, no * bill, —Ep. Spectator] 


The House of Commons however, would not be | 


BOOKS. 


—— 
DR. MAUDSLEY ON BODY AND MIND.* 

Dr. Maupsiry has written a very interesting little volume, 
which we need hardly say that, in its physiological aspects, we 
should not presume to criticize in these columns, even if the 
present reviewer had any of the specific knowledge requisite for 
such criticism, which he has not. But Dr. Maudsley is not 
simply a distinguished physiologist. {Le is also a rather dogmatic 
| psychologist, and something not far removed from a satirist of 
what in his lofty scorn he terms metaphysical psychology,—which 
} 
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is, simply, we suppose, the careful study of the facts of conscious- 
ness by the light of self-observation. We may accept all Dr. 
Maudsley’s physiological facts with the deference duc to so 
accomplished a teacher, and yet criticizs the high-sounding and 
often, we venture to say, not very scientific inferences—if in- 
ferences they be—with which he seeks to pour contempt on the 
conclusions of mental psychology. 


“*Tho physiological inquirer into mind may,’ says Dr. Maudsley, in 
his preface, “if he care to do so, justly protest against the easy contidence 
with which some metaphysical psychologists disdain physiological 
inquiry, and ignore its results, without ever having been at the pains to 
make themselves acquainted with what these results are, and with tho 
steps by which they have been reached. Let theory be what it may, 
there can be no just question of the duty of observing faithfully all the 
instances which mental phenomena offer for inductive inquiry, and of 
striving to realize the entirely new aspect which an exact study of tho 
physiology of the nervous system gives to many problems of mental 
science. One reflection cannot fail to occur forcibly to those who have 
pursued this study, namely, that it would have been well could tho 
physiological inquirer, after rising step by step from the investigation 
of life in its lowest forms to that of its highest and most complex imani- 
fostations, have entered upon his investigations of mind without boing 
hampered by any philosophical theories concerning it. The very terms 
of metaphysical psychology have, instead of helping, oppressed and 
| hindered him to an extent which it is impossible to measuro; they have 
been hobgoblins to frighten him from entering on his path of inquiry, 
phantoms to lead him astray at every turn after he has entered upon it, 
deceivers lurking to betray him, under the guise of seeming friends 
| tendering help. Let him take all the pains in the world, he cannot 
| express adequately and exactly what he would, neither moro nor less, 
| for he must use words which have already meanings of a metaphysical 

kind attached to them, and which, when used, are therefore, for him, 
more or less a misinterpretation.’ ”’ 





| We have no wish to excuse the “‘ metaphysical psychologists ” who 
** disdain physiological inquiry and ignore its results, without ever 
| having been at the trouble to make themselves acquainted with what 
| those results are,” for we think them guilty of a fatal mistake; but 
we do not think that they are, in the present day, half so numerous 
'as the physiological psychologists who disdain psychological in- 
quiry and ignore its results, without ever having been at the 
troubleto make themselves acquainted with what these results are, — 
nay, more, who positively come to the study of self-consciousness, 
| if they do come to it at all, with a prepossession against all its 
| assertions, and a semi-malevolent desire to brow-beat it, by such 
| a cross-examination as the famous Mr. Chaffenbrass would have 
| dealt out toa hostile witness, into conveying the impression that all 
its supposed facts are maresnests. For our own parts, we think 
| Dr. Maudsley, in spite of his accomplishmeats as a psyc! 
writer, inclines to the latter error, and that it is at the present day 
much the more prejudiced and the more violently dogmatic of the 
| two kinds of error. Why inductive philosophy should seem to 
| feel so profound a disgust for the evidence of self-consciousness,— 
| being, at all events, the only sort of direct evidence of which 
| properly mental facts ever admit,—is to us a pure mystery, or is 
explicable only by way of reaction from the old school of psycho- 


lin ; 
rect 


10! rrical 


al 


logy, which was not willing,—much less eager, —to get t 
light which physiology throws upon the science of mini. 
Dr. Maudsley gives us a very interesting account of the now 
well-known phenomena of what is called reflex action,—that is, 
| the connection between the effect of an external stimulus on the 
| ganglia of the spinal cord, and the response to it in the way of a 
muscular contraction taking place without any conscious sensation 
| or exertion of energy ; and he very justly argues that without well 
| considering how much, which has often been attributed directly to 
mind, happens without any evidence of mind at all, we are not 
entitled to theorize on the higher phenomena. Dr. Maudsley does 


not attach at all too much weight to the statement that ‘actions 
bearing the semblance of design may be unconscious andl auto- 


matic,” to which he adds, on the evidence of the well-known | 


nomena of habits painfully acquired, but so completely 


last that we can play a familiar tane or articula your 
© Body and Mind: an Inquiry into their ¢ rant Mutua 
in reference to Mental Disorders, being the Gu'lstonian 1 rea 187 
tppendiz, By Richard M ! 
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piece of poctry, with scarcely a single act of self-consciousness or | is indispensablo to their formation and exercise. How else could thes 
; 688 


attention throughout, that ‘* acts consciously designed at first may, 
by repetition, become uaconscious and automatic, the faculties of 


: ERE Oa ese a : : 
them being organized in the constitution of the nerve-centres, and | ganglionic centre, whether of mind, sensation, or movement, 


| centres be educated? Tho impressions made upon them, a 
answering movements, both leave their traces behind thom . 
capable of being revived on the occasions of similar impre 


nd ths 
which are 
ssions, A 
Which was 


they being then performed as reflex effects of an externa] stimulus.” | without memory, would be an idiotic centre, incapable of being taught 


On the indirect teaching of such facts it is hardly possible to 
dwell too carefully, But Dr. Maudsley does not dwell on | of small-pox or of syphilis makes its mark on the eonstinutie 


them carefully at all. On the contrary, he seems to us to 
interpret them with ostentatious rashness. What do these two 
facts suggest as their explanation? ‘There may, of course, 
be a good many explanations. The second fact may, for 
instance, by possibility, be the explanation of the first. ‘The 


fact that ‘educated’ ‘‘sensory and motor nuclei” may continue | 


its functions. In every nerve-cell there is memory, and not on! 
but there is memory in every organic element of the body. The He 
reat of life. Woe may forget it, but it will not forget us, though tine a 
memory of an old man, it may fado and become faint with inne ° 
| age. ‘The manner in which the scar of a cut in a child’s finger is a 
| petuated, and grows as the body grows, evinces, as Mr. Paget has A rae 
out, that the organic element of the part remembers the et 
it has suffered. Memory is the organic registration of the cllecte of 
impressions, the organization of experience, and to recollect is to ue 
this experience—to call the organized residua into functional activity ” 


to do their work automatically, without, making any draft upon | «Tho fact that memory is accompanied by consciousness in the suprems 


the acts of attention through which they first learned it, might, in 
counection with the law of inherited qualities, explain a good many 
of the ready-made nervous mechanisms with which the body is 


centres does not alter the fundamental nature of the organic Processes 
| that are the condition of it. The more sure and perfect, indeed memor: 
becomes, the more unconscious it becomes; and when an idea or naa 
state has been completely organized, it is revived without consciousness 


furnished. It is conceivable that the contraction of the leg of the | and takes its part automatically in our mental operations ant ea 
decapitated frog in answer to any irritation applied to the foot, | habitual movement does in our bodily activity. We perceive in one. 
may represent the experience of some far-off period, when the | 


ancestral frog learnt by sensation aud volition (then perhaps con- | 


nected with the ganglia of its spinal cord) its lesson of self-preser- 
vation, Or it may be that these ‘ purposive” but unconscious 


‘ . : ae } 
and involuntary actions may be explained by some such principle 


as Mr. Darwin’s,—by the slow elimination of all individual frogs 
in times long past whose muscles did not contract and draw away 
the foot when the stimulus was applied. Or again, it may be 
supposed that the ‘ purposive” organization is explicable just as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the purposive mechanism of a watch is explicable, by ascribing | 
the purpose to a creative mind external to the organization, | 


—a mind which chose its own instruments to work out | 
its own ends. All these theories are conceivable explana- | 


tions of the phenomena, so far as they go, though some 
of the explanations may probably be a mere pushing-back 
of the problem to be explained. But when Dr. Maudsley assumes, 
without even discussing the question, that the only proper key to 
the explanation of the couscious and voluntary acts is to be found 
in the unconscious and involuntary acts, he raises a smile at his 
own bitter denunciations of those who are guilty of the converse 
assumption. The highest functions of the nervous system, he 
tells us, are “* those to which the hemispherical ganglia minister. 





| 


| 


| its functions,’ 


ation here the same law of organization of conscious acquisitions as 
| unconscious power, which we observed in the functions of the lower neryo- 
centres. A child, while learning to speak or read, has to remember the 
| meaning of each word, must tediously exercise its memory ; but which 
| of us finds it necessary to remember the meanings of the common words 
which we are daily using, as we must do those of a foreign language with 
which wo are not very familiar? We do remember them, of course, but 
itis by an unconscious memory. In like manner, a pupil, learning to 
play the pianoforte, is obliged to call to mind each note: but the skilful 
player goes through no such process of conscious remembrance; his 
ideas, like his movements, are automatic, and both so rapid as to sur- 


| pass the rapidity of succession of conscious ideas and movements, To 


my mind, there are incontrovertible reasons to conclude that the organic 
conditions of memory are the same in the supreme centres of thought as 
they are in the lower centres of sensation and of reflex action. ” 

If bigoted psychologists lose much that is instructive, as they do, 
by depreciating the lessons of physiology, bigoted physiologists 
like Dr. Maudsley certainly lose more by depreciating the lessons 
of self-consciousness. It is hard to conceive a greater confusion 
of ideas than that which pervades this passage. Dr. Maudsley 
begins by asserting that memory belongs to every ganglionic 
centre, whether accompanied by consciousness or not, and says 
that would be “an idiotic centre, incapable of being taught 
’ which was without memory. Well, in that seuse 


| every material substance which bears the impressions of former 


‘These are the functions of intelligence, of emotion, and of will; | 


they are the strictly mental functions. ‘The question at once 


action upon it, and is fitted by these impressions for uses for which 
it would be otherwise unfit in the future, has memory. The 


arises whether we have to do in these supreme centres with pre- | ploughed earth which bears the traces of the plough, and is fitted 

. . . . . | . . . ° 
dominately different properties and different laws of evolution | by the furrows it has received to take the seed into its bosom, 
° ° , | 
from those which belong to the lower nerve-centres. We have to | 
| 


do with different functions certainly ; but are the organic proper- | 
|so prepared; the leather remembers the tan-yard; the railway 


remembers the train; the linen remembers the flax. Still more, 


ties, which take place in them, essentially different from, or are 
they identical with, those of the lower nerve-centres? They 


appear to be essentially the same: there is a reception of impres- | 


sions, and there is a reaction to impressions, and there is an 
organic registration of the effects both of the impressions and 
of the reaction to them.” And he adds, with delightful dogma- 
tisim, ‘the impressions that are made there” [/e., in the higher 
nervous centres], ‘tare the physical conditions of ideas; the feeling 
of the ideas is emotion, for I hold emotion to mean the special 
sensibility of the vesicular neurine to ideas; the registration of 
them is memory; and the reaction to them is volition. Attention 
is the maintenance of the tension of an idea or group of ideas— 
the keeping it before the mind” [Dr. Maudsley will not allow, as 


far as we understand, any ‘* metaphysical entity behind the so- | 


called instincts ” of any emotion, so what ‘the mind” is in his 
view, we do not at all know], ‘“‘and reflection is the successive 
transference of energy from oue to another of a series of ideas.” 
Less instructive definitions we never read, and we wish Dr. 
Maudsley would tell us where he gets them. Not, of course, from 
self-consciousness, which knows nothing of ‘* the vesicular neurine,” 
and is, apparently in his esteem, the source of little but psycholo- 
gical error ; hardly from microscopic observation, which may have 
disclosed the * vesicular neurine ” but not ** groups of ideas” held 
‘before the mind”; whence, then, do they come? However, it 
is obvious that the principle of Dr. Maudsley’s system is to ex- 
plain all the higher phenomena as developments of the lower. 
And he illustrates this principle more at length by the following 
dissertation on memory :— 

“Take, for example, the so-called faculty of memory, of which meta- 
physicians have made so much as affording us the knowledge of 
personal identity. From the way in which they usually treat of it, one 
would suppose that memory was peculiar to mind, and far beyond the | 
reach of physical explanation. But a little reflection will prove that it 
is nothing of the kind. ‘The acquired functions of the spinal cord, and 
of tho sensory ganglia, obviously imply the existence of memory, which 


remembers the plough. ‘The land subjected to a rotation of crops, 
and so prepared for corn, remembers the turnips by which it was 


the flower which has been caused to grow double by the applica- 
tion of rich soil, remembers the manure which bas transformed it; 
the beech tree remembers the letters still visible on its surface; 


| and clearly the carefully-bred race-horse, or the young setter which 


sets at a bird for the first time in its life, remembers its parent- 
age in the reproduction of the ancestral qualities. All this is 
strictly as correct as to talk—as Mr. Paget probably did in metaphor, 
but as Dr. Maudsley does seriously,—of the child’s finger remem- 
bering the cut which has left a scar. ‘The truth is, Dr. Maudsley 


| seems wholly unable to distinguish between a memory anda record, 


| 
| 


—between the conscious act, and the sign by the help of which 
the conscious act is performed. No doubt a great deal which is 
commonly talked of as memory is not memory at all ;—you might 
as well call the inertia of a fly-wheel an act of memory, a 
the force of a habit which once grew out of memory, but has 
lost all trace of its origin, an act of memory ;—for it is merely 
an organic habit by the aid of which we recover a lost im- 
pression. When Dr. Maudsley says, “the more sure and 
perfect, indeed, memory becomes, the more unconscious it 
becomes,” he really says what is a contradiction in terms, 
and might just as well say, the more memory you have, 
the less you remember. If I can say a piece of verse with- 
out thinking of its meaning, it certainly is no act of memory in 
relation to the meaning. ‘The words wheu they come into my 
mouth may suggest the meaning, if I attend to them; but in that 
case itis not that [ remember the meaning, but the words, and 
by help of the words, recover the meauing. Many people learn so 
completely by rote, that if you call their attention to the mean- 
ing, they are so bewildered by the new mental action, that they 
forget the words, and have to take another run at the words in 
the old oblivious way, in order to recover the proper order of verbal 
succession. You might as well call a knot in your pocket-handker- 
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chief before it reminds you of what you have to do, a memory, as a 
scat on the finger or any other record of the past which is not con- 
sciously interpreted. And when Dr. Maudsley says we remember 
the meaning of familiar words by ‘‘ unconscious memory,” we are 
still more utterly puzzled. What on earth is unconscious memory ? 
Apparently Dr. Maudsley means by it, very quick memory,—8o quick 
that you hardly dwell longer on the separate words than the whirling 

k does at each individual point in the circle which appears to the 
eye continuous flame. But unconscious memory, and memory which 
requires an infinitesimal point of time to complete it, are as 
different as two things can be. If I have forgotten the meaning 
of the word, it is no memory at all. If I have not, Iam conscious 
what it means, and the memory is conscious. ‘ Unconscious 
memory’ is a collocation of words without a meaning. 

But this is the sort of bigoted philosophizing which runs through 
Dr. Maudsley’s very interesting and able lectures. While he is 
expounding physiological fact, he is lucid and impressive. When 
he goes beyond, it is with such a fanatic determination to explain 
the higher phenomena by the lower, that he simply amazes and 
bewilders us. When treating of the physical causes of insanity 
his lectures are full of instruction. When treating of psychology 
proper, we seem to see a very able man so full of prejudice, 
that he prefers to confound the most clearly distinct phenomena 
rather than admit the characteristic differenti z of the world of mind. 





THE VALUE OF FOSTERSTOWN.* 

Tae Value of Fosterstown—as far as this work throws any light 
on so interesting a question,—seems to have been merely nominal ; 
that place of uneuphonious name having apparently been mortgaged 
up to the hilt; but the question for us—and one much more 
difficult to answer is as to the value of The Value of Fosterstown. 
We are however, already becoming involved, and, unless we are 
careful, we shall run a risk of ‘* going down very deep and coming | 
up very muddy.” If an ‘average’ novel represented a novel at 
‘par’ we should have no difficulty in fixing the relative value of 
the one before us; but unfortunately the average novel is much 
below par, and thus it happens that The Value of Fosterstown 
taken on its own merits, is, however paradoxical it may appear, 
much above the average, and yet below par. We say, taken on 
its own merits, for the true worth of a book sometimes depends 
more on what it promises than on whatit is; and it would greatly 
help us to judge correctly of a writer’s powers, if he would kindly 
state on the title-page his age as a man and an author; thus, 
“by G. P. R. Jones, aged sixty, his eighty-fifth work ; just issued 
from his improved tale-producing machine (patented) ;” or, ** by 
Charlotte Brown, aged seventeen, her first attempt.” The writer 
of this story—must we every time call it The Vaiue of Fosterstown | 
or may we be permitted to use the initials only, and speak of it as 
the “ V. of F. ?”—has intimated to us, through the medium of the 
title-page, that she is a lady, and that it is not her first at- 
tempt, and we are proportionately obliged to her for this much in- 
formation ; still the authorship of Flora Adair is by no means 
evideuce of an old hand, but rather the contrary. We have 
heard, indeed, of authoresses of seventy years of age wearing low 
dresses of white muslin in an evening, and such might, no doubt, 
choose ‘‘ Flora Adair” as a sweet name for a novel ; nevertheless, 
we incline to the opinion that both Flora Adair and The Value of 
Fosterstown were written by a young lady and an unmarried one; 
and if this be true, we think Miss Donelan—we will assume the 
Miss—has fair success before her, and the public a fair prospect of 
amusement and advantage in works from her pen. The evidences 
of youthfulness are abundant, but they show at the same time warm 
and generous feeling, enthusiastic adherence to principle, and some 
imagination and power of creating incident. 

The introductory chapter scrambles over half a century in nineteen 
pages ; finding two brothers just entering on life, and leaving their 
grandchildren doing the same. It relates the marriages of the grand- 
fathers and fathers of the aforesaid second-cousins, and includes the | 
second marriage and second widowerhood of our heroine’s papa, and | 
leaves us so confused that we have to keep our fingers between its 
leaves and revert to it frequently to discover whether we are read- 
ing of the first, second, or third generation, or of two at a time. 
80 dealing with cousins once or twice removed. We would suggest 
4 genealogical tree as a vignette where such intricate relationships 
are treated of ; or when, as in this case, a large one is required, it 











might be kept loose in a pocket of the binding, so that we could 


spread it out before us for perpetual reference. But ‘‘to resume | 


the broken web,” as our authoress somewhere expresses it, with a | 
| 


slight confusion of metaphor. Miss Donelan is an Irish Catholic, 





* The Value of Fosterstown. By A.M. Donelan. London: Chapman and Hall, 


and the story is founded on the conformity to the Protestant 
religion, in his youth, of the grandfather of our heroine, in 
order to possess himself of what should really be the estates 
of his elder brother. The working of the curse of the 
rightful and dispossessed owner furnishes the incidents of the story, 
of which the usual juvenile paraphernalia are all forthcoming. 
There is the haunted tower, the rooms of which are kept locked ; 
the ghost ; the exceedingly curious and valuable cabinet,—given in 
this case to the family by good Queen Bess,—asecret drawer therein, 
and the paper, yellow with age, that peeps out from the crack 
behind it. There is also the line of wicked, clever Irish agents, 
managing the estates from father to son, and living hard by in 
the “* new ” house, as Miss Donaheu says it was, because it had only 
been built by the great-grandfather of the present agent, himself 
an elderly man, each succeeding agent drawing his principal 
deeper into debt and dishonour, and feathering his own nest 
thereby. These gentlemen are, of course, part of the curse, and 
very effectually they help to work it out. Of the conformist’s 
three grandchildren, one is in Jove with the agent’s daughter, 
and is pitched out of his carriage and killed on the spot as 
he carries to his lady-love his father’s sanction of their 
union; another refuses to ratify her engagement with an 
excellent and wealthy gentleman, and runs off with a young 
officer; and the third is in love with her second-cousin,—the 
rightful heir,—but, through the machinations of the wicked 
agent, the letter containing his proposal never comes to hand. 
The father—his heart broken with family misfortune and debt 
—is sold up, and then dies, and the daughter is thus left on the 
world, and becomes a governess. Then the agent himself dies. 
This makes the thing very complete, and the ghost being thereby 
appeased, things take a turn. The wicked Protestant agent is 
succeeded by a chastened and saintly son, who finds the abstracted 
letter amongst his father’s papers, sends it to the young gentle- 
man who wrote it, and takes priest’s orders as a convert to Rome. 
The second-cousin—hastens to find the poor governess who has been 
true throughout to honour and the elder branch of the family, 
and they fall into each other’s arms in the studio, where the young 
heir, despoiled alike of land and love, is seeking consolation in woo- 
ing Art, and pocketing large sums by his success in doing so. 

The characters, like the plot, bear the marks of a young hand, 
and while, as we have seen, the latter displays a power of 
invention not unprolific of incident and dramatic situation, 
the former reveal some insight into more than one type of 
character, and the warmest sympathy with that type of 
which generous self-sacrifice and patient endurance are the 
distinguishing features. The serious earnestness of the one 
sister, and the thoughtless gaiety of the other—incapable of sus- 
tained effort or settled purpose—are nicely drawn; and there are 
fairly good sketches of some of the young men, of whom there are 
six. ‘Three of these are admirable specimens of the high-prio- 
cipled, self-controlled, and very self-satisfied young demi-gods 
whom we know so well, and who exert a magnificent sort of 
tyranny over those they love, yet are patterns of sons in the 
respect and obedience they show to their sad and patient mother. 
There is also a slight but clever portrait, of a less ordinary type, 
of a young count, half Irish, half French. Of him, however, we 
see very little indeed :-— 

“He was short and slight ; frizzy black hair curled round his head in 
great profusion, and his small, dancing, brown eyes never seemed at 
rest. There was something in his appearance and manner which made 
one think of quicksilyer; when he walked, however calm the day might 
be, bis coat-tails always looked to be flying away from him; and when 


he talked, which he did with amazing volubility, not only his lips, but 


his nose, eyes, bands, and shoulders, all d to move with equal 


rapidity. He was clever, in a bright skimming way, and very amusing 
—a mixture, perhaps, of the Irish and French characters; his father 
was an Edgeworth, and his mother a Crespigny.” 

But the great youthfulness of the story is what principally 
impresses us. Besides the evidences of this to which we have 
already pointed, there are many slighter indications. There 
There is a fondness for Moore’s verses, and there is a tendency to 
quote them and other picturesque lines of a touching description. 
The heroine is even made to burst into poetry in order to express 
the indignation which is roused within her by her sister's sudden 
defection from the religious faith of her family; this faith, 
too, she affirms, with the undoubting positiveness of youth, 
to be the faith; declaring “‘ there are not two religions, as you 
well know, there is but one.” Indeed, did we not believe Miss 
Donelan to be young and enthusiastic, and therefore a warm 
partizan and thick-and-thin defender of her faith, many passages 
in this book,—little as we feel inclined to fling a stone at the 





| much persecuted and maligned Roman Catholics,—would compel 
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us to regard her asa most narrow and intolerable bigot. Our | is that the study of history is nothing but the study of evidence, 
heroine’s sister, who has married a Protestant, professes the follow- | If you want to know, for example, what was the Condition of 
ing creed :—‘‘I believe in the natural religion of the heart, and | Germany in the time of Tacitus, you can attain the Gesined 
that we can worship God as truly in one form as in another, or knowledge, if attainable at all, only by a mode of j 
without any form at all. To love God and our neighbour, and to the same in kind as that which is adopted when the point to be 
make those to whom we owe any duty happy, is surely the essence ascertained is whether A left a will bequeathing his property to B. 
of all religion.” We must say the frivolous sister has far the best | In the one case, proof must be sought for in the statements con- 
of it, especially when we find that the zealous Catholic has to fall | tained in old documenta (in the particular instance, some few 
back, for argument in reply, on perhaps just, but very ill-advised | | of the Ger mania), whilst in the other case you must find A’s wij] 
animadversion on the somewhat light-minded but kind and faithful | or a copy of it, or at anyrate some person who knows what it 
husband of her sister; and in her subsequent desolation, we can | | contained. In general terms, everyone admits that this is go, but 
scarcely pity her when she refuses a home with this cheerful and | there are few persons willing to concede all the results which 
affectionate couple, because, ‘‘ although Margaret was lonely | follow from the admission. A primary consequence is that where 
and destitute, she could not go to her sister. She might live | there is no evidence there can be no history. Some ten pages of Pro. 
with the poor, the erring, or the wretched ; but the bleakest | | fessor Stubbs’ work, for example, contain all the statements made 
moor was not more desolate to the tender lamb than Annie’s | by Casar or Tacitus about the political institutions of the early 
home was to her since she had become that lowest of all things | Germans, and by the contents of these few pages our knowledge of 
human—an apostate from divine Truth and Love.” Then, | these institutions is necessarily bounded. Many persons, we sus. 
again, there is a rhapsody about ‘good old times,” which | pect, think that this is not so, and entertain a confused idea that 
is very young indeed, and in which we learn that “‘ our forefathers | by the use of historical analogies, by the manipulation of so-called 
were poets, artists, and true philosophers, for God was in all their | laws of history, by the force of imagination, or by some other of 
thoughts ;” though elsewhere we find it recorded, with a simple- | the hundred ways by which men attempt to substitute fancy for 
minded forgetfulness of the “good old times” theory, ‘‘ that the | fact, it is possible to know more of Germany than our authorities 
days of oppression had passed.” tell us. Still it isin the end to these scanty statements of Caesar 
The style is a little conceited—Italian and French are much | and Tacitus to which we must return for all the real knowledge 
quoted, and German words are put in large German type—and a’ which we possess of early Germanic institutions. Their statements 
little inflated, the people talk like a book; for instance, our | may be meagre or obscure, but they are the only basis on which 
heroine says to her lover :— | weecan build, and inferences not grounded upon them may be 
“ «How exquisite is this hour at home on a calm evening like this, | | plausible or seductive, but are not history, and are of little sub. 
when the purple heath on Bray Head seems shot with gold even after | stantial value. A mere glance at Professor Stubbs’ Origines brings 
the light has faded from all around, and the gentle beating of the waves | home to the mind better than any lecture how infinitely narrow is 





against the great headland sounds like some plaintive chant singing the the basis of fact on which piles of historical theories have been- 


day to rest! The going-down of the sun behind our Wicklow mountains | 
isa grand sight; but Somerville now is a sweet picture of peaceful | reared by historians who have not realized the principle that 


loveliness. You, who are almost an artist, Reginald, do you not envy | | where there is no evidence, direct or indirect, there can be no 
the power of a Claude Lorraine to paint such a scene as this ?’” | history. 

In conclusion, Miss Donelan must pardon us if we doubt her inti-/ A further result of this canon is that the collection of evidence 
macy with Ireland. ‘To say nothing of her English-Irish being | is the first duty of historical students. ‘There are no doubt many 
very indifferently rendered, and her description of Dublin Sundays | most important subjects concerning which it will always be impos- 
—the streets deserted and silent, and every one wearing a gloomy | sible to collect any knowledge beyond that already in our posses- 
air—so unlike our own impressions of them after much acquaint- | sion. ‘To return to the example already used, it is, though not 
ance, Miss Donelan describes the Bay of Dublin as stretching | impossible, in the highest degree improbable, that a new source of 
from Bray Head to Dalkey Island; a description which is true of | information as to the state of the German tribes in the time of 
Killiney Bay ; but Dalkey Island and the Hill of Howth, as every | Tacitus should be opened to us. But there are periods of history 
one who has sailed from Holyhead to Kingstown knows, are the| of which our knowledge might be largely increased by the 
extremities of the Bay of Dublin. However, one may do much | labours of carefully trained investigators. There can be no 
worse than read The Value of Fosterstown, and we believe that | doubt that some most important aspects of English history. might 
Miss Donelan will outgrow many of her faults as a writer of novels. | be cleared up by the examination and publication of various un- 
published records. It is, for example, as we believe, the case, 
STUDY OF HISTORY.« | that there are masses of minutes of the proceedings of the 


PROFESSOR STUBBS was appointed to his chair on the unusual | | Privy Council which are unpublished, and to a great extent unex- 


ground that he was master of the subject which he was called ' plored. There is * gain in the history of English law and its pees 
| nection with political changes, a field for historical research which 


upon to teach. A critic, therefore, must be endowed with extra- . 
ordinary learning or with extraordinary self-confidence if he | a — ed ay one of Poe 4 = “a : — whe — 
can venture to criticize the Regius Professor’s Jilustrations of evaereres pera 3 a -" vince x sfe = er : pd 
English Constitutional History, and may be excused if he leaves oo porecteng cag Me S ccoainie poten pares z 
eulogy to the half-dozen persons really competent to praise the,“ 7 &"~ ° - : e a page 
; : ai 24 gs ; special historical questions with regard to which there still exists 

be . ee pa ra bi gece — | near he: evidence, and that a work such as J/lustrations of Eng- 

Much discussion has been wasted over the futile inquiry whether liek renstiiutiants Stistory, yore .4 . coe, trom the 7 
history is a science, and meanwhile the much more important ques- ei aa a 08 “ay a eng es — — 
tion, how can history be made a systematic study? has been neglected. | ” o “ oe pon sae as oo ae t - ee 
‘The public, indeed, consider for the most part that any mancan| ~~” ges — _— - — " 4 2 an ° ~¢ athe to 
be an historian who is gifted with average ability and ordinary | pr ae can ce a. Daron rs r por heaps 

ili ‘é ” ss : a Ss > = s ’ 
asa mae of on ty Paonee e az ie what the contents of these documents really prove. It is at this 
Cambridge seems to be that the trae method of historical in- | P%4t more than any other that systematic training is wanted. An 
quiry is to study the Times and gain a fair knowledge of historian of reputation, who seized with unusual vividness the true 
the Annual Register. A little reflection will, however, convince ey a rere — once a — be ged poets 
most persons that historical researches ought to be conducted on | : Pe "a , er es ~ - a fl — teek ol oa 
some fixed principles, and that the main duty of a professor of | soca 4 apes ite to es of en must necessarily 
history is to teach his pupils what these principles are, not by | he Ac aan in fact, ap aie endl be, and often is, an 
propounding paradoxes, but by providing them with models of | peed ing exam Je ere al a sacallieas ok <A best, proves only 
the way in which history ought to be studied if it is ever to be | “ ae it P f it hed - ; t a as ee tals $1 ed to be 
anything worthy of the name of study. The great importance of | rye” seca nadine inom emesthtam rom os “ sae bilit 
Professor Stubbs’ work is that it is such a model of the true | TY ® 8 = PS, : : agg Pe age yr a ~ ory Pro iy 
method of historical research, and directly suggests the principles | pp ag - ie f _ : ma one PS gon - ae bose Bi of the 
on which students of past events must carry on their researches. ails weed poe gn “ aa 3 a ‘ cod - de pede 

The first and main principle which every student ought to grasp | CViGenCe Walch Re nas collect : we ; We 

greatest difficulty will lie in the interpretation of evidence. 


* Select Charters, and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, from the | have seldom come across an author who seems better fitted than 


Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward /, Arranged and edited by William Stubbs, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. Clarendon Press, Oxford. | the Regius Professor to instruct his pupils in the true principles 
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of interpretation. He possesses a calm good-sense which cuts | of the cultivation of style, if not of more decided merit. We know 
through a whole mass of useless theorizing and discus- that in taking up such a book we are safe from sensational 
gon. Anyone, for example, who has read even a very slight monstrosities and from impossible characters, as well as from that 
amount of the excited disquisitions and lectures published | sheer dullness and torpor which some minds consider the sole anti- 
either in favour of or against the influence of Roman civili- | dote to the abuse of plot and incident. In Earl's Dene, however, 
zation on the history of England must be equally weary of the | which appears to be Mr. Francillon’s first novel, and which as a 
try which traces the influence of Rome in arrangements | first novel must take very high rank, we have a work that need 
eommon to every nation under the sun, and of the somewhat | not be described by negatives or treated with qualified praise. Of 
boisterous patriotism which seems to think it the proudest boast of | course we do not mean to say that it is perfect. There are faults 
an Englishman that he and his ancestors have been English from | in it and weaknesses which the author will overcome by practice, 
all time, and have never owed anything either to Celt or Roman. | and as his hand acquires freedom he will model his characters more 
It is at any rate a —— to come across well-informed writer | upon nature than tradition, and will work out his single scenes as 
who can treat an istorical question simply as an historian, and | well as his general plot with greater consistency. At present he 
sum up the practical result of a lengthy controversy in the follow- is a little uncertain, and when he ought to be boldest he seems to 
ing sentences, which are as calm and decisive as a judge’s charge: | waver. He is too much given to disquisition where movement is 
“ Were the evtianeen of iuteniatave of race much stronger and more | Wanted, and he makes half apologies to the critics or readers who 
eral than they are, to the student of constitutional history th | inci 
echout significance. From the Briton and the Roman of the fifth cen- re 4 Snengeien pe peng ecg peer" eneetaunt. apm 
tury we have received nothing. Our whole internal history testifies un- | ailings, together with an overdose of poetical justice at the end, 
mistakably to our inheritance of Teutonic institutions from the first | &¥¢ perhaps the usual signs of a first novel, but in many other 
iemigrants b es Bee sie element is the paternal element in our | respects Mr. Francillon shows himself thoroughly equal to his 
system, sig" z - work. His plot is indeed more or less transparent, but we look 
An example o rofessor Stubbs powers as an interpreter of | forward with suflicient curiosity to the dénouement. The tone of 
canes evidence my be — his wr gente upon the | the —_ is quiet, and there is comparatively little incident; but 
orce of the expression ‘‘ counsel and consent” used from a very | the author makes the most of what there is, and if we are onl 
early period in slightly varying shapes in the enactment of statutes. | excited occasionally, our interest never languishes. 4 
This formula is of great importance, as it affords some guidance in Mr. Francillon himself remarks somewhere that his novel has 
answering a question of primary consequence to the constitutional no hero, and there is certainly no central male figure with which 
a, coe akon smed apne = the avon i ne the author or the reader can sympathize, or to which the real work 
; vd r ly examines the real force | of the story is entrusted. We have to choose more than once 
ped cele ae — — bp ages between men who seem qualified for the place of hero, and »ach of 
er. He points out that the variations in | whom may be treated as hero for the time being. In this, how- 
the — have a guts historical significance, and that the | ever, there is one inconvenience. Our first choice turns out to be 
— a changes ~ a ~~ be exactly traced, aud will be found | the villain of the story, our second goes for a while into the back- 
Sites cores cctctes ext the Seeenign,” tas hots cqutly| Siebel Gach taden Sp etlitg Shama diaodes Whee 
, | third and fina ins making himself ridi . ith t 
careful to call attention to the fact that the actual force of the women of the in ta Po such difficulty. One of — 
peel uae a ae estimated, and certainly | gradually develops into the heroine, and her modest beginnings 
er = ‘ verelgns. add to the lustre of her triumph. If she is obscured for a time by 
= etna oe — the exact value of expressions is | greater beauty, if she is oppressed by a secret burden which death 
@ lesson to : impr re or all students of history , but the lesson | alone can lighten, the contrast and the trouble serve to bring out 
— _ | -d ed by any one who studies the English Con- | her character. As her musical genius is not discovered till she is 
a “ 2 Pease mgeo 4 3 ea set whe age oor =e forced to play, the depths of her heart are only revealed by the threat 
oie aceon Siclecty a etn penn : ey be ways aoe 4 | of itsbreaking. When the author first brings Marie Lefort on the 
9 AFC pa wt crrone: erences from | stage she is a quiet colourless girl, ‘‘ plain, not clever, and de- 
foes ee we of constitutionalism, at any rate, as | cidedly uninteresting.” We hear of her again three or four years 
iter 2 le a walle gn - — oped ys use of | later, when she has made a slight advance in two of these qualities, 
dts Fam . r oe oe ae oe consent | and though not pretty can make herself attractive. But what is 
Iai het vpuonapgeins astingmontnnned-taemncauine i cote-dadiincanbdeetnananteman aman: 
ae consent, , : market is made already, and she gone through a secret cere- 
a ~ Pe “= _ ee ae ol ae | mony —- with — Warden, the friend and playmate of 
. wing the real| her childhood, now a Fellow of some college? ‘This is Marie’ 
nature of medizeval institutions, and also the real nature of | secret, “a it is Mark Warden's great anus to “ae > “Not 
our Constitution, that the Illustrations of English Constitutional | only has be taken a Fellowship under false pretences, but he finds 
History has an interest for persons who cannot be called his- | himself hindered from making a wealthy marriage by this piece of 
torical students. A perusal of the Dictum de Kenilworth brings boyish folly. For the rest of the book he and Marie stand in each 
more vividly before the mind the relation of Church and State | other's light. Their love, if ever it was real love, has long since de- 
in the middle ages than do whole volumes of ordinary history, parted. Mark for a while meditates murder, Marie once thinks of sui- 
whilst no one can read the book with any care without realizing a | cide. But the punishment which overtakes Mark after a long career 
fact as to our Constitution which seems to be often forgotten. | of scheming, and which, as we have said, savours too much of poeti- 
This fact is that the Constitution not only is, but always was, | cal justice, sets Marie free. She is rewarded then for her years of 
a mass of fictions. In this it corresponded with the institu- | self-sacrifice, and the reader has the satisfaction of seeing her 
tions of an age of which it has been well said that it regarded facts | made happy. Yet there is something wearisome in the complica- 
and forms, and had no sense of principles. ‘The religion and the | tion which keeps Marie chained to one who never was her husband 
politics of the middle ages were all influenced in a way hardly | and though this is necessary for the sake of hampering Mark 
comprehensible to modern persons at once by formulas and by | Warden, we do not think it bears out Mr. Francillon’s proposi- 
Tait aking aoetioes at ated tomes he tae caine ned das tae tae 
é . in their) cumstance, and when Mar. arden is checkma t! is- 
constitutional politics they are still acting in the spirit of the | ‘aaeae of "his secret marriage, we are informed that Pm domenoeane 
middle ages. The nation is always indignant at the least hint, was victorious over the man who had professed to defy it. Yet 
48 In the case of the Irish Church Bill, that the Crown should | surely Mark Warden had not been forced to marry when he wes 
exercise its veto, but the nation would be probably still more | a boy ; he had done it of his own accord, at his own suggestion. 
indignant at any Radical who proposed to enact that the veto We ie not understand the theory which nor the necessary con- 
should never be exercised. If anyone wants to understand this sequences of a man’s own acts into fate or circumstance. 
aaron he cannot do better than study the Jilustrations| ‘Thig secret marriage, however, is not the most important 
nglish Constitutional History. element in the story. At one time it assumes great prominence, 
ae | but that is not till Mark Warden’s schemes have led him some 
y ‘S DENE.* way towards success. Other influences have acted on Marie. The 
Tue fact that a novel is reprinted from Blackwood affords some | contrast between her and her cousin Angélique is important for a 


guarantee of careful workmanship, of the absence of glaring faults, | right appreciation of her character. Aug¢éliqueis simply beautiful 
| and heartless. She professes to be in love with the third hero 


* Earl's Dene. By R.E. Francillon. 3 yols. Edinburgh aud L Y illi 
. By BR. E. i bs b i udon: William . —_ . : 
Blackwood and Sons. 1870. “ . 5 | while giving herself up to the second, who is then the recognized 
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heir of Earl’s Dene, and she is punished by finding out after all j 


that the man whom she discarded comes to the inheritance for 
which she sold herself. Angélique goes on the stage for a time, 
and fails, being told by the manager, in the presence of her 
accepted lover, that the failure is owing to her never having 
loved. Mr. Francillon brings out the opposition of these two 
natures with much skill. While Marie grows upon us by slow 
touches, acquiring first a little cleverness, then some self-reliance, 
then a power of will and character which surprises those who have 
known her longest, Angélique comes into the field ready armed, 
and impresses us at first sight with her beauty. Perhaps it is right 
to remind Mr. Francillon that in placing these two women side by 
side he is somewhat trenching on Thackeray’s method. But if he 
has studied under that great master, he has not imitated him 
slavishly. One character in the novel appears to us as if it bore 
traces of memory rather than of invention, and that is the 
Bohemian scholar and newspaper writer, Dick Barton. His big, 
manly form, his style of speaking, remind us of the inimitable 
Fred Bayham, while there are other traits in him which seem to 
have been modelled on John Burley in Lord Lytton’s My 
Novel, with a decided savour of Porson. The life spent by 
Félix Créville, whom we have described as the third hero, with 
Dick Barton, recalls the companionship of Burley and Leonard 
Fairfield. Nor are the other characters in the novel wholly free 
from suggestions and reminiscences. Mr. Francillon has not 
travelled far enough out of the beaten track to be safe in his 
originality, though whatever hints he may have received from 
others, he has worked up his materials so as to make them his own. 
The minor persons of novels are seldom honoured with much 
notice, and are apt to subside into mere types with a strong family 
likeness to each other. Mr. Francillon has not done more in this 
respect than might fairly be required of him. His country doctor, 
his old French teacher, his military men who come in to act as 
seconds whenever a duel is required, his French priests and 
peasant women, may without any ill feeling be called conven- 
tional. But this phrase must not include Monsieur Prosper, 
the composer and manager, who has real life in his veins, and 
whose first duet with Marie makes a scene of admirable truth and 
vigour. 

We cannot help thinking that the length to which Mark War- 
den’s schemes extend has interfered with the main interest of the 
story, and has overclouded its genuine hero. Although we are 
warned at the outset that the prologue is not to give a keynote to 
the story, it seems to us that the connection of one of the principal 
characters with the prologue is forced too much into the back- 
ground. The exciting scene in which an infant is conveyed across 
@ mountain torrent and safely housed with some peasants, while 
the father is swept away by the torrent and the mother falls into 
the hands of the Jacobins, becomes purely a thing of the past, 
till the memory of it is evoked almost too suddenly. Mr. 
Francillon of course does not expect that any of his readers 
will be blinded to the individuality of the mother; we do 
not think he takes any pains to conceal it. But perhaps 
he treats it too much as if it was immaterial, as if it had been 
superseded by more important elements in the plot, and was 
merely to be revived for the sake of consistency. ‘his is nothing 
more than the impression produced on our minds, for it is clear 
that Mr. Francillon had no such intention. The discovery of the 
paternity of the third hero, the punishment of Angélique, the 
reward of Marie, the defeat of Mark Warden, have far too much 
bearing on the story to be treated as incidental. Yet as Mr. 
Francillon’s threads have got a little twisted, this dénouement re- 
quires additional clearing. Instead of that we have a fresh entangle- 
ment. There is some violence in the way in which Mark Warden 


tries to incite Félix Créville to fight a duel, and the fight which | 


actually takes place, and in which another sacrifices himself for 
Félix, is a repetition of a former incident in the story. So far Mr. 
Francillon had managed his plot skilfully enough, but the end is 
unsatisfactory. Neither the death of Félix Créville’s mother, 
nor that of Mark Warden, nor that of Angélique, nor that of | 
Angélique’s husband, is in keeping with the rest of the novel. The 
sudden infusion of melodrama taints what had been healthy and | 
natural. Still the general effect of the novel is healthy and | 
natural. Making allowance for faults which are often only super- | 
ficial and which do not interfere with a hearty enjoyment of the | 
book, we can thoroughly recommend it to our readers. Even if | 
they go through it critically, as is the duty of a reviewer, | 
they will find themselves tempted to forget their responsibilities, | 
while if they read it simply for pleasure they are still more to | 
be envied. | 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Folia Silvule. Volumen Alterum, continens fasciculos iii., iv, H. 
Holden, LL.D. (Bell.)—Dr. Holden, with the help of a great company 
of contributors, has given a thick volume, nearly five hundred Pages, of 
excellent Latin and Greek verse. Even Mr. Farrar, to whom, as well 
as to the distinguished school over which he has been called to presidg 
we offer our congratulation, has consented for once to sanction by his 
assistance a frivolous pursuit, though he preserves in a measure his 
consistency by using the unclassical adornment of rhyme, A large 
part, more than three-fifths of the volume, is devoted to Greek iambics, 
a species of composition which doubiless affords a peculiarly seyery 
test of scholarship, but which does not interest the generality of scholars, 
Among the contributors we notice with interest the name of Professor 
Conington, who in a short version from the “Catiline” of Ben 
Jonson (strangely spelt Johnson in the text), shows considerable mastery 
| of the Greek language, though as being probably written in early life, 

it is excelled by other pieces. Among these it is difficult to choose 
| favourite. Nothing, however, could be better than Mr. Jebb’s version 
| of “I had adream,” on p. 124. We give a few lines in the English :~ 


“T had a dream which was not all a dream, 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Morn came and went—and came and brought no day.” 


"Oveipov Eidov w rs xan be0d rpoohy 

DALE nriou yap’ egdir, Exraviro d: 

Sxbrov dedopxbr Korea spwrdpyw yas 

"“Awaip’, aBouxdranrar yi 6 érarrero 

Kpuorarrorne xar aidép’ od wnvng vero 

Tupan, xeraswde?oun* Qwopdpos 3 Ewes 

AseEsdorow oF Evveired” huepav. 
The remainder of the volume is chiefly occupied with Latin verse, and 
the task of selection, where there is so much to charm, is even more 
embarrassing. Dean Merivale contributes an early poem, “ Demonum 
Catalogus,” a rendering of Milton’s “Say, Muse, their names then 
known ; who first, who last,” which shows the same splendid versifica- 
tion with which he has made us familiar.—Mr. Jebb gives us in beautiful 
alcaics “Dost thou look back on what hath been?” of Professor Conington’s 
we have these, “ Carwallon,” from one of Dean Milman’s poems; and 
“The Sailor Boy ” (so, at least, says the Jndex Auctorum, though the 
initials are different; anyhow it is worthy of him). But no one who 
knows what verses Mr. Johnson, of Eton, can write will complain if the 
specimen we can find room for belongs to him :— 


“ Tristis Hespere, solis ad sepulchrum 
Tu cum sole mori paratus ipse 








“ Sad Hesper o'er the buried sun 


And ready, thou to die with him 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 

And dimmer, and a glory done. 

The team is loosened from the wain, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore ; 
Thou listenest to the closing door, 

And life is darkened in the brain. 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 


Beginning, and the wakeful! bird: 
Behind thee comes the greater light ; 
The market boat is on the stream, 

And voices hail it from the brink; 


And see’st the moving of the team. 
Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 

Thou, like my present and my past, 


By thee the world’s great work is heard 


Thou hear’st the village-hammer clink, 


Cernis omnia jam minus minusque 
Lucere, et decus aetheris perire. 
Plaustrum linquit equus jugo solutus,. 
Cymba littus arat reducta: portam 
Claudit te domus audiente, et umbra 
Mens et vita hominis subacta cessat. 
Pulcher Phosphore, laetior renatus 
Audis et vigiles aves, et urbem 

Prima voce virum procul frementem. 
Lux major sequitur, diesque plena: 
Cymbam quae vehit ad forum colonos, 
Stantes margine fluminis salutant : 
Sentis verbera mallei fabrilis, 

Jungi cernis equos, rotasque volvi. 
Dulcis Hespere, sive Phosphore audis, 
Sic quod sum, quod eram, duplex videtur; 
Muto tempora; tuque regna caeli 


Thy place is changed; thou artthesame.” Mutans unus es in locis duobus.” 
A critic must keep all the prescriptive right of finding fault. We would 
remark that one writer who translates “Cherry ripe!” by ‘ Cerasi 
prasto sunt tibi,” a formal statement not unlike “In the name of the 
Prophet—figs !” is less happy than usual; that the references in the 
Index Auctorum need correction; that St. John's College, Cambridge, 
is the College of St. John the Evangelist. Even the editors of the 
“‘Sabrine Corolla” seem not to know this, yet surely Shrewsbury 
ought to know the title of its patron college. 

Solar Fictions. By A. Freeman. (Seeley.)—This is a clever little 
book, which bears something of a resemblauce to Archbishop Whateley's 








famous “ Historic Doubts about the Existence of Napoleon Buonaparte.” 
Mr. Freeman attacks received astronomical doctrines concerning the 
sun, about its antiquity, constitution, magnitude, utility, and so forth, 
shows how a plausible case may be made out against them in each case, 
and then explains himself in an appendix, through the intervention of 
an imaginary friend, to have been imitating the objections frequently 
alleged against revelation. On the whole, it is amusing and clever, but 
the mask is not kept on as it should be. The irony ought to be s0 
subtle that a moderately intelligent reader should be in doubt almost to 
the end. The argument is mostly fair enough. Beyond all question, 
the sceptical argument is often pressed unfairly, because belief would be 
so very distasteful and inconvenient. 

Drawings of Michel Angelo and Raffaello. By J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 
(The Clarendon Press.)—This is one of the books of which it is needful 
to say but a few words. The collection, which Mr. Robinson describes 
and criticizes in detail, that of the University galleries of Oxford, is # 
remarkably good one, and no better and more competent critic than 
Mr. Robinson could be found. The book therefore, it is scarcely neces- 


| sary to say, is one of the most valuable of its kind. An interesting 
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ace describes the rise and growth of the taste for drawings of the 
sncient masters, & taste which denotes a genuino love and intelligent 
gnderstanding of art, and which, happily, can be gratified without the 
belp of the very long purse which the purchaser of pictures requires. 
This preface is not the less interesting because it contains one passage 
which no Englishman can read without the keenest feelings of humilia- 
tion, the histories of the “Lawrence Collection,” and of the splendid 
rtunities which a governing class, which has no raison d'étre if it 
has not culture, 80 obstinately neglected. 
Jona. By the Duke of Argyll. (Strahan.)—The noble proprietor of 
Jona must be held to discharge in the ablest manner the duties of pro- 

rty. He preserves the monuments of the island with much care and 
some success against the tourists—an unprincipled and destructive race 
_and he now gives the world an admirable essay about them. Jona is 
something very different from a guide-book, though it describes with 
sufficient accuracy the “sights ” of the island. It really consists of an 
essay or essays OD certain phases of history, social and ecclesiastical, and 
on the life and character of the remarkable man St. Columba, whose 
choice gave the insignificant island so singular a pre-eminence among 
its sister Hebrides. The first chapter, with its lucid but powerful sketch 
of Eastern and Western monasticism, and of the position which must be 
assigned to the Saint of Iona, may be singled out for special praise ; but 
the whole volume is admirable, always written with grace, and often 
with eloquence, full of graphic touches of description, and the sugges- 
tive allusions which denote a mastery of the subject, and characterized 
throughout by breadth and liberality of thought. 

Porrry.—Poems. By Frederic W. H. Myers. (Macmillan.)—The 
principal poem in this volume “S. Paul” we criticized at length when 
it appeared : that which ranks next toitinimportance “S. John the Bap- 
tist” we noticed at the time of its publication in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
In the minor poems, hitherto unpublished, with which Mr. Myers com- 
pletes his volume, we see the same signs of power which make us hope 
so much from the writer. In one way they are more satisfactory. The 
vehement rhetoric which issues from the mouth of S. Paul, the subtle 
self-questionings to which the Baptist gives utterance, seem somewhat 
wanting in dramatic propriety. We feel a more perfect enjoyment in 
the poet’s great gift of eloquent expression when he speaks in his own 
person. We would select for special praise “‘Ante Diem,” with its two 
exquisite opening stanzas ;— 

“O seek not with untimely art 
To ope the bud before it blows! 
Bewitching from the folded heart 
Reluctant petals of the rose. 
“ Too quickly cherished, quickly dear, 
She came, the graceful child and gay, 


O leave her in her early year, 
Till April crimson into May !” 


And this, ‘On a Grave at Grindelwald :”— 


“ Here let us leave him; for his shroud the snow, 
For funeral lamps he has the planets seven, 
For a great sign the icy stair shall go 
Between the heights to heaven. 
“One moment stood he as the angels stand, 
High in the stainless eminence of air ; 
The next, he was not, to his fatherland 
Translated unaware.” 


—Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets. By John Arthur Blaikie and Edmund 
William Gosse. (Longmans.)—We can, at loast, say of this volume of 
verse that it has sufficient merit to justify its appearance,—the merit of 
well-ordered metre, of graceful fancy, and above all, of a genuine love 
of rural things which not unfrequently finds an adequate expression in 
words. Only we could wish that the two friends had used with a more 
unsparing severity the privilege, which this common publication makes 
Us presume, of mutual criticism. There is scarcely a poem, scarcely a 
stanza, which has not some weakness of expression. The best pooms 
that we have found are “Ianthe,” a “ Madonna of 1310,” which, as our 
readers will see from the one stanza which we quote, recalls not un- 
pleasantly the manner of Mr. Robert Browning :— 


“Was not this lady, with great gold crown, 

And drapery heavy with gems, and straight, 
Whose massive aureole presses down 

Her lank hair like a metal plate,-— 
Some sweet Italian girl, whose eye, 

While she sang right blithely down the street, 
Flashed up at Giotto suddenly, 

As she tripp'd away on her light hinds’ feet ?” 


And a sonnet, “‘ To Devon” :— 


“ As some proud mistress whose unweeting scorn 
Disdains the heart that sigheth in her thrall, 
And thinks of him, if so she think at all, 

As thron?d queen might think of beggar born ; 
Yet he, the while in secrecy and pain, 
By reason of intensity of love, 
Will never from his mind her thought remove, 
And, past all rescue, holds his soul in chain; 
So though, dear land, alas! we parted are 
By many leagues of meadow, vale, and hill, 
And thou art all regardless of my care, 
Yet thoughts of thee do my sad bosom fill, 
And in my dreams I tread thy solemn shores, 
Thy blissful shadowy woods, and purple moors.” 


Here there is a certain pathos in the thougbt to which, however, the | 
language scarcely does justice. The three poems of which we have 
spoken are, we find, the productions of Mr.Gosse. We shall not disturb, 


place in the ranks of the admitted poets of the present day,” together, 
we may add, with his courteous mention of the critics, inclines us to speak 
as well as we can of his volume. Weshall best express our opinion of it 
by noticing one poem which strikes us as being as good as anything in 
the book, “The Child’s Problem.” It opens with these lines :— 
“ All amid the rapid beating of the city's restless heart, 

Where the human lives grow feverish, in unhealthy action start , 

And amid the changeless brickwork, and the eternal strife of streets, 

Where each Esau finds a Jacob in the brother man he meets 

In a room a boy sat Yeading.” ; ; : . j F : 
Where a good beginning is spoilt by the very weak second line. The 
“problem” is that what the boy is reading, the description in 
the Apocalypse of the New Jerusalem, does not satisfy him, as being 
the description of a city. He would rather hear of rivers and fields 
and woods. The city, such as he knows it, seems altogether unlovely. 
The idea has a certain force and originality about it, but its treatment is 
not adequate. Mr. West's very love of the country makes him dilute his 
language with too much about heather-clad hills, and rocks, and sea- 
shores; and then after all, the problem is not answered. The fierce 
declamation, just as it may be, with which the squalor of our great cities 
is denounced, does not even suggest an answer. In short, we may say, 
and the same may be said more or less truly of the whole volume, that 
Mr. West deals with subjects that are too strong for him.——TZhe Jmmor- 
tals, by Nicholas Michell (Tegg), is a poem showing some play of fancy, 
and power of language, in which the author works out the hypothesis 
contained in Sir David Brewster's “More Worlds than One.”"—— 
Mr. R. B. Holt, in The Scald (Longmans), tells in sufficiently fluent 
and melodious verse, but in language more ornate than becomes his 
subject, certain Scandinavian tales.——Mr. Alexander Gibbs's transla- 
tion of George Buchanan's Latin poems about Jephtha and John the 
Baptist (Edinburgh: J. M. Miller) will hardly prove attractive to many 
readers. Buchanan was a great Latinist, but his verse will hardly bear 
translation, certainly not such translation as this, when the “messenger” 
describes the death of Jephtha’s daughter :— 


“ When now before the mournful altar stood 
The virgin, destined victim, maidep shame 
Suffused her visage pale with crimson blush, 
Unwont to look on crowds of men ; as one 
May stain the Indian ivory with purple, 

Or roses among snowy lilies mix, 

But with the shame conjoined upon her face 

Conspicuous shone the power of certain faith. 

Alone among the weeping crowds she stood 

Without a tear, firm, and with cheerful looks, 

Indifferent to her fate, nor struck with fear. 

The virgin nigh to death her tears restrained, 

The people them restrain not.” — 


Of Sighs of Hope, by Emily Bayne (Pickering), we shall best give 
notion by quoting two stanzas of “ The Babylonish Captives” :— 


“ Babylon, thou conquering city, . 
Strong and cruel, proud and free, 
Hast thou never heard of pity, 
That thou bid'st us sing to thee ? 
“See thy weeping willows bending, 
O’er our harps untuned, unstrung, 
Till our steps are homeward wending 
Zion's songs shall be unsung. 


And so it goes on for sixty lines, musical verse enough, but yet such as 
one would think it impossible for a person of taste to publish, or even to 
write, while we can still read, “ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept.”———Poems, Descriptive and Lyrical, by Thomas Cox, appear in 
a new edition (Longmans); so also do Poems, by Matthias Barr, 
(Cassell and Co.); and a volume of verse which bears the title of 
Kling, Klang, and Klong, by William Alfred Gibbs (Moxon). 
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Smyth (C. P.), On Equal Surface Projection and its Anthropological Applica- LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of 
— 8vo sesessssevensenssssseeacssensossecsssestenesessssessessserse( GMONStOD & Douglas) 3/0 France Wine.—In quantities of not less than four dozens...per d 

ephen (Sir G.), Life of Christ, cr 8vo ..... (Hatchard) 6/0 ‘ +-per doz, Qs 64, 
Stonehenge ; the Horse in the Stable on5 See Ove anGénseoes ous (Routledge) 12/0 | Single doz. i te: Se a 
Stories of the Early Christians, by Aunt Emily, fcap 8vo -«Jarrold) 2/0 NATURAL SHERRY. fr CADI 
Timbs, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 12mo ........ (Lockwood) 5/0 , - » Irom Ves Z, a very clean 
Trevelyan (Sir ©.), From Pesth to Brindisi, 8vo ..,.......(Edmonston & Douglas) 1/0 - os fd te» pene eye > Se ce ety Bam san for lunch- 
Was Shakespeare a Lawyer? by H. T., 8V0..ssssssssesecserssssntsesesseess (Longman) 2/6 | on a inner.—In quantities of not less than four dozens, per doz, 15s 
Wilberforce (Bp.), Sermons before the University of O (J. Parker & Co.) 7/6 Single doz.... oe eee eee ove eee ooo eee ooo 16s, 
Weekcaase tienes Were hates” the bc RC Cranes a : ‘The above Wines, for ordinary daily use, will upon trial be found to fulg every 
Xenophon, Selections from, with English Notes, by Phillpotts, pt.1 (Macmillan) 3/6 yong Mathnal Bank. Detaled Priced Liste forwarded ee aur pe Cross 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond | _ . NS 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA choose to wear Black Dresses will flnd year 


de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. 


Gas at dusk. Admission, 1s. 





JANUS CORD 





srr — | AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
A USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. | One of the most economical and best fabrics ever suamtasteneliee Ladies’ Dresses 
x a JAY'S j 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. | THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING Wanmuowee, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street, 
“a x _ ee 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard! TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE ESSRS. GASRIEL’s 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 


d 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
London, 





Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions. To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent,, for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
- MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


BONUS YEAR.—SPEOIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NINTH BONvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOsS OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 











Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


wit the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON# out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the al Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
| _ The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
| Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
| amount to £987,897. 
| Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
| paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


pus REFORMED FUNERALS | 








COMPANY (LIMITED). 
15 Langham Place, Regent Street, W. 
Capital £10,000, in 2,000 shares ui £5 each. 
£1 per share payable yy application, £2 on allotment, 
and £2 not less than six months after allotment. 
BANKERS 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Company proposes to effect a reformation of the 
€X)sting funeral customs, which are so universally 
Qsplored. Its aim will be—by the employment of 
unique and very superior Hearses and Mourning 
Carriages of appropriately plain yet handsome and 
artistic design, with experienced attendants of high 
character and respectability, and by dispensing with 
the customary professional pageantry and meaningless 
display—to conduct funerals with a degree of solemnity 
and decorum unattainable under the present system. 

The Directors are so confident of the success of the 
undertaking, established in a metropolis where more 
than 70,000 funerals are taking place every year, that 
they and their friends have agreed to take up 400 shares 
of the Company; and they appeal for support to the 
good sense of all classes of the community. 

The Articles of Association, and Drawings of the 
Hearses and Mourning Carriages (Registered), can be 
seen at the offices of the Company, where prospectuses 
and all further particulars can be obtained. 

*,* AGENTS required in all parts of the metropolis. 








rT. BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 





ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, | 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the | 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion | 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMrssIon is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
} TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 





ESSRS. GURNEY, ARMY AGENTS 
i and ACCOUNTANTS, beg to remind Officers 
of both Services that they continue to devote attention 
to the Settlement of the Affairs of those who have 
become involved. Messrs. Gurney make Advances of 
large or small amounts pending a Settlement, or for 
such periods as may be desired, upon Note of Hand 
simply. 
6 Grosvenor Street, W. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the Dp ye towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 


Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
\ The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c. Sold in boxes, Is 1jd, and tins, 2s 9d 








! 

i | 

we Extraordinary improvementsi1 ART 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Puree 
562, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan. 
tages :— 

Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
| self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
| durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
| highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
| employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 
| S3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 

compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
| of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 





| ensuring this desideratum with an absolute ce: 
|} the laughing 


gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
but linpocthility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL 

64 LUDGATE, CITY, and 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish ——, LONDON. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every towa. 
Price 1s 6d and 5s, 





Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s ; No. 2. Old Cognac, 4s 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78 





INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 

“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 

‘Vholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quot# 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 00, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londoz 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used sO many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


/ DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Coml- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


NDIGES TIO N= 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 

124 Southampton Row, W.C., Lendon. 




















each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale at 79 St. 





the Inventor's Signature on eyery jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Paul's Churchyard. 


See name on label. 
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BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 

Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
*s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 

and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa. 


AN EVENING DRINK. 
- 
CcCACAOIN E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & 00 , Homoeopathic Chemists, London, 


‘s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
oitat sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 


should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
jumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7,, 


1870. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 


AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 
including brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 





______ To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at_ 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&c. They are porous, light in texcure, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will eee luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dys. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


wrt. 
INDIA PALE AND 


BREWERIES: 
LONDON OFFICES: 


YOUNGER AND CO’S 


EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
EDINBURGH. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—ELlectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Lmprovements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 50s. 


| DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purposg. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &. 
DEANE’S— Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 








the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kine Wits Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 





C H L O R 


RANCIS_O: 


once to the above address. 


Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 


SOLE 


——— : FENCHAM, Mount Charies 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medieine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


*," Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had reeeived a des 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGz Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864, 

None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physic 


GENUINE. 


rselt with that marvellous remedy discovered 
, London), to which he gaye the name of 


O DY N €E, 





And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Nonacet or~wmbor 11s sere 
AT.05, Ons gZaa, DEC WIHT Titu, rove, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 


tech from her 





VNONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it, 
hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bettle, price from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
NEVER at FAULT.—In all irritations of the 

skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofulous enlargements 
of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a ready 
and easy means of cure, which never disappoints the 
most favourable expectations. It manifests a peculiar 
power in restraining inflammation, removing stagna- 
tion, cooling the heated blood, and checking all acri- 
monious or unhealthy discharges. Whilst the Oint- 
ment thus acts locally, the Pills are no less remarkable 
for their power in improving the general condition and 
habit of body, which renders the cure complete and 
permanent. Under the goneral influence of these 
patent remedies the puny infant becomes the robust 
child; the pale and emaciated regain colour and 





rotundity; and the dyspeptic eats freely without fear. 








OL. SKINNER’S MANGO RELISH, 

Prepared from the Mango and other Choice 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
A MILD AND DELICIOUS PICKLE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE PROPRIETORS, 
CROSSE asp BLACKWELL, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 

An‘l Retail of all Grocers, Oilmen, &c. 








AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS' on ald 
bottles and labels. 
Agonts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, an@ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the: 

process of digestion and assimilati is peculiar! 

suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pinte. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggista. 











PERRY DAVIS’ P A 


VEGETABLE 


Deror—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


IN 


W.C. 


KILLER. 


Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s per bottle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per lb., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





___ 2. Tag IDEALISM OF BERKELEY AND COLLIER. 
os avrioew of 
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New Edition (15th Thousand), price 6d. 


HICH should JOHN have HELPED? 


A Conversation between Dame Europa and | selected from-MARION and Co., 22 and 23 Soho Square, 
notion about the 


Mrs. Fairplay. With Mark's 
£400,000,000 Compensation. The same translated into 
French, 6d; into German, 6d. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 160th Thousand, price 6d. 





HE FIGHT at DAME EUROPA’S | Prevalent, should possess Dr. SPENCER THOMSON'S 


SCHOOL. Showing how the German Boy 


Thrashed the French Boy, and how the English Boy | 


dooked on. 


Also, Fourth Edition, price 6d, being a Translation of | 


e above. 


COMBAT a L’ECOLE de Mme. 


EUROPA, montrant comment le Garcon Allemand 


Tossa le Garcon Frangais, et comment l'Anglais les 


regarda faire. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
BROWN and Co, 


Salisbury : 





Second Edition, price 6d, 
OHN JUSTIFIED: a Reply to the 


“Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” Showing 
that there are always Two Sides to every Question. 
* Floreat Justitia.” 
London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Bath: R. E, PEACH. 


URKE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1871. Now ready, the 33rd Edition, cor- 
rected throughout, contains (for the first time) an Alpha- 
betical List of all holding titles and dignities. Complete 
in one vol., royal 8yvo, cloth gilt, 38s. 
HARRISON, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


7" QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 259, is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
Our NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
MopzeRn WHIST. 
COUNT BISMARCK, PRUSSIA, AND PAN-TEUTO NISN. 
REVENUES OF INDIA. 
INVASION OF FRANCE. 
THE IntsH LORD CHANCELLORS, 
CATHEDRAL LIFE AND WORK. 
FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. OVL, for JANUARY, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PROVENCAL VERSIFICATION, 
2. THE BORGIAS AND THEIR LATEST HISTORIAN. 








SPN AP owe 





(2 eae coemgiers ater tha Kritisn and pore 
4, Mr, TENNYSON’sS POETRY. 
5. THE SECTS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
6. COMMERCIAL ORISES, 
7. History OF IRtsH EDUCATION. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Published for EpM@NSTON and DovGLas, 
by — and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Just published, Second Edition of No 17. 
On the 15th will be published No. 18, price 6d. 


HE ACADEMY.—A Record of 
Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 
CONTENTS. } 
. Etwtn’s EDITION OF Popz. By Mark Pattison. 
. FoRD’s TRANSLATION OF DANTR. By H. F, Tozer. 
. CORNELIUS THE PAINTER. By Mrs. Pattison. 
. THE FLEMISH SCHOOL AT BURLINGTON House. By 
W. B. Scott. 
5. Mr. MAITLAND’S BOTTICELLI. By Sidney Colvin. 
6. THE Do@MA OF INFALLIBILITY, II. By Father 
By Anton 


Powe 


Dalgairns. 
7. WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION, I. 
Dohrn, 
&e. &e. 


Cc. y 
Subscription, 12s per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 
The ACADEMY is published on the Ist and 15th of 
each month. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
40TH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 7d, the First Part of Vol. VIIL., 
containing :— 

SEEING LAPLAND. 
CREDIT, OR READY MONEY ? 
TURNING A SoREW. 
THE ORDNANCE AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 
“ LocuM TENENS.” 
TWIN STARS. 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE PORTE. 
My First FARce. 
THE AURORA BORBALIS. 
TRA, 
AT THE MorGAns’. 
THE HAVANA. 
TRUFFLES. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Four PIEcES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 

And Chapters I. to VIII. of an entirely Original Tale, 


entitled 
WON—NOT WOOED. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 





In Two Parts. 





Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 


HE PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 

Oritical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 

of the Period. Full-page and other humorous IIlustra- 

tions. Aiso in monthly parts, 9d; post-free, 10 stamps. 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 


= Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, 


| 
| 





| HOTOGRAPHS of PERSONS, 4 bee~ ADVERTISER would be 
| PICTURES, and PLACES may be seen and exchange the “ NONCONFORMIST" ¢, 
“SPECTATOR,” each four or six days old, ili: 
Address, “ Oxon.,” 95 Farringdon Street, London 


al r 7 7 89) Ure 
HE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by Cramg 
and fully developed only by them, has now under, 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and Cramps’ 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in A 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them 
this system, its convenience and advantages haye in 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS haye fur 


| London. Photographs and Prints Framed, Mounted, 
Arranged, and Bound into Volumes. 








In cloth, price 8s 6d. 
VERY MOTHER, particularly now, 
| when SMALL POX and SCARLATINA are so 


| BOOK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, asit fully describes 
| the symptoms and mode of treatment of these and 
other Diseases. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





t. nished not only instruments of their own ma; 
Cour ——— but also the Pianofortes of all the other great make’ 
AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for and they have for some time extended the system tg 


Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectful} 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instr 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they wil] 
ind no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 

CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courta 


of Europe. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, 
LONDON. ....0s0e00 441, 44, 45 Warwick Street, wi 

22 Cornhill, E.C. 

10 Mosley Street, Manchester, 
BRANCHES ...... {20 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN. 

Evening Dress Coats, 52s 6d, 63s, 733 6d ; ditto Waist- 
coats, 12s 6d, 14s, 16s; ditto Trousers, 21s, 28s, 35s. 

Morning Dress Frock Coats, 52s 6d to 84s; Riding 
and Walking Coats, 42s to 638; Waistcoats, 10s 6d to 
21s; Trousers in Cheviot, 14s, 188; ditto Angola, 2ls, 
25s, 288, 30s. 

Overcoats in Pilot and Beaver Cloth, 25s, 42s, 52s 6d; 
Witney, Nap, and Elysian, 31s 6d to 638; Milled Melton 
and Cheviot, 42s, 63s; Irish Frieze, 52s 6d, 63s, 733 6d. 

For BOYS. 

Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s; Morning Suits, from 
25s ; Evening Dress Suits, from 553; Highland Suits, 
from 33s. 

Overcoats in Milled Melton, Pilot, and Witney 
materials, from 15s 6d, according to size. 

For LADIES. 
The new Paletot Jackets for the present season, in 


WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter by 
March 15. Information as to preparatory classes, &c., 
| will be given by the Hon. Sec., 


| Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


| 

| QT. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 
| ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

| An ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 
| @ year each will be held on Friday, 28th of April. The 
| Scholarships are open to boys who were under 14 on 
| Ist January last, and are tenable for Four Years. 








For conditions of Tenure and further information 
apply to the Warden, St. Peter's College, Radley, near 
| Abingdon. 


OYAL ACADEMY of _ ARIS, 
Burlington House.—The Exhibition of Pictures 
of the Old Masters, associated with the Works of 
deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), 1s; catalogue, 6d; 
season tickets, not transferable, 5s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 
Admission ls. Gas. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL of ARTS 
and SCIENCES, Kensington Gore. HER 











MAJESTY the QUEEN has been graciously pleased 
to signify that HER MAJESTY will OPEN the Royal 
Albert Hall on WEDNESDAY, the 29th day of March, 
1871. 

The Public will be admitted on this occasion by 


Rich Furs, Fur Seal, Fur Beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 
same superior finish as is so well known in H. J, 
Nicoll's celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 


Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
The best at moderate prices. Treble Milled Cloth 


tickets to reserved and numbered seats in various parts 
of the Hall for the opening ceremony on the following 








tore MIM LY BULA tk eee ~ 

A. Boxes on the second tier, containing five seats, 
£15 15s. 

(The boxes in the first tier are all appropriated.) 

B. Amphitheatre Seats at £3 3s. 

C. Arena Seats at £3 3s each. 

D. Balcony Seats, £2 2s each. 

E. Picture-Gallery Seats, £1 1s each. 

Tickets for the various ceremonies and performances 
may now be had at the Office of the Royal Albert Hall, 
Kensington Gore; at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens; at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi ; 
at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2 Exeter Hall ; 
at Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; 
at Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street; at Mr. 
Alfred Hayes,4 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C.; and 
at Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, No. 48 Cheapside. 

By Order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal 

Engineers, Secretary to the Provisional Committee. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL 
Proprietors of seats may obtain tickets for their 
friends at half the advertised prices. 


RENCH FEMALE REFUGEES.— 
A LECTURE will be given by Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL, at the Hanover Square Rooms, Monday, 
February 20, “On Woman's Work and Woman's 
Sphere.” Chair to be taken by the Right Honourable 
Lord LYTTELTON at 8.30. 

The proceeds will be given to the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Lothian’s Fund. Stalls, 58; reserved seats, 
2s 6d; admission, 1s. To be obtained of Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, 16 Welbeck Street; Victoria Press, Princes’ 
Street; and at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Extra- 
ordinary and Combined Entertainment.—Pro- 
fessor Pepper on the War. Special Edition. Musical 
and Pictorial L[llustrations—Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., in the Fairy Tale, the Yellow Dwarf, every 
evening; and Mr. Suchet Champion in the morning 
—The World of Magic, by Mr. J. Beaumont—Grecian 
Statuary, by Madame Bousfleld—And a Thousand and 
one other Entertainments. All for One Shilling. Twice 
daily, twelve to five, and seven to ten. 


UiRigu sz WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. Chemist in Ordinary to the PRINCE OF WALES 


and coachmen. 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are ON SHOW at 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. Block-tin dish covers, 
16s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 353 6d to 
49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
}4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
mspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 

lected at Paris, defies competition. The prices, com- 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s. 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s 3d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 64 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all otier 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


9S eaamaly CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. 
No. 2,138. 


Superseding all other kinds. 


Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


mh *4te of AMMONIA 
4 LOZENGES. 




















ESTABLISHED 1807, 


OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 








In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 











Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 


Lewis and Co., Worcester. 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Overcoats and duuied Cioth Frock Goats for grooms 
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INSIDE METZ DURING THE SIEGE 


The FALL of METZ: an Account of the Sevent 


Days’ Siege and of the Battles which Preceded it. By G. T. Ropinson, Special 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Metz. Large 8vo, with Map show- 


February 11, 1871.) THE 
ea Mi 

d to TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
ETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 





on L 
and during the War of 1870. By the 7imes' Correspondent at Berlin. 
of arinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable additions. In 2 ing the French and German Positions, cloth, 18s. 
ERs, yols. 8¥0. [Just ready, “His narrative is, in our view, the most important single contribution to the his- 
tory of the campaign yet published, if we except the ex-®mperor's late memoir. 


Indeed, we might possibly have dispensed with the latter the better of the two; for 
the weight of what comes from a merely neutral observer of such events as those 
that lately passed within Metz it is difficult to overrate."—Saturday Review. 


Mr. TENNIEL’S CARTOONS from PUNCH. 


A second Series, printed on a fine toned paper from the Original Woodblocks. 
Handsome 4to vol., with a Portrait of Mr. Tenniel, 21s. 

“All the world is familiar with the pathos and sublimity of these Cartoons, with 
the exquisite figure and rtrait drawing of all, with their political insight, so 
rarely falsified by events. Taken together they are a pictorial history of the times 
they embrace, am acquisition to any library,an ornament and resource in any 
drawing-room.”— Times. 


fe | prOM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown 870, 78 6d. 


tar The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols, 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 





CARLETON. In 3 vols. [Just ready. “The volume will be hailed with delight at many a fireside, and it will be appealed 
ONLY a COMMONER : a Novel. By Henry = ages as illustrating the history of the times in which we live."—Daily 
Morrorp, In 3 vols. “ We should prefer this volume to any other book of the season.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
ah Rivpett, Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,"* = 
3 vols. 
de 3 vl WORKS ON GARDENING. 
.W. GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. By the Author ’ ——— 
ot *No Appeal,” &e. 3 vols. HOW to LAY OUT a GARDEN: By Epwarp 


Kemp. Third Edition, enlarged, and Illustrated with numerous Plans, 
Sections, &c. Demy 8vo, price 18s. 


The LADIES’ COMPANION to the FLOWER 


By Georcr 


3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 


vist- 

7 Chase. By R. St. JOHN CorBET. 2 vols. GanDan. By uns. LoupoN. With Full Directions for the Culture of Orna- 
r me | 3, 5 5 lo ap. je 

its The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. By H. Hott, en ants, Shrubs, &c. 8th Edition. Feap. cloth, price 7s 

- Author of “The King’s Mail,” &e. 3 vols, PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY 

ad; BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, 

" [Just ready. together with a full Explanation of Technical Terms. An entirely New 

; ICE REPRINT f M HENRY WOOD’s Edition, enlarged in size and type. Medium 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 

NOT — hE or Mrs. 0 . x 
ie, NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. On GROWING ROSES OUT ot DOORS. By 
Rey. O. FIsHer. Price 6d. 


The RED-COURT FARM. 
wd ANNE HEREFORD. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 

ELSTER'S FOLLY. 


HOW to GROW MUSHROOMS. By Wit.14M 


EaRLey. Price ls. 

















in ED 
ble TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. or 
» — On PLANTING and ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. By STANDISH and NOBLE. Small 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 28 6d; post free, 66 halfpenny stamps. 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, | London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
th and the Bench. A Handbook of the Constitution, Government, Laws, and 
- Power of Great Brituin. By FONBLANQUE and HOLDsworTH. Revised by A. C. a : 
S % T 
é = ee WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Covent Gard MR. THOMAS CARLYLE S W ORKS. 
ARNE " , Covent Garden. . 
, — PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
t Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price One Shilling. In compliance with urgent applications a ~y ~ ap of readers — 
t ‘i . i a in Mr. CARLYLE's Writings, to whom the existing Editions are not accessible be- 
, HE ENGLISH BIBLE, and our Duty with regard to It; a cause of their price, the Publishers have obtained Mr. CARLYLE’s consent to the 
) Plea for Revision. By T. K. Ansorr, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. | issue of a CHEAP EDITION, printed from the Library Volumes which have received 
4 aud Prof. of Moral Philos. in the Univ. of Dublin his latest revision, and which will appear in 
. London: LONGMANS and Co. Dublin: HopGes and Co. MONTHLY Two-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
i alae = ca = a Rage ph Small crown 8vo. 
, OIS-LE-DUC CATHEDRAL.—For fine View see the] The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and 
binding, and issued in the following order:— 


; BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, which also includes View of 
Redcliffe Mansions, South Kensington—The Arrangement of Breweries—Permeable (Jn March. 
and Impermeable Foundations—Fresco Painting—National Art—Hollow Walls— 


Architectural Science, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


4 gra TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., be forwarded on application to 

— and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ndon. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 

PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOU ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
OTICE.—The COUNTY FAMILIES 














FIFTH EDITION of Mr. OWEN’S MANUAL. 
This day is published, price 2s 6d. 
HE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ACT, with an Introduction, containing a Popular 
Digest of the Act; Full Explanatory Notes, Copious 
Index, and an Appendix, containing Incorporated Acts, 
and the whole of the orders of the Education Depart- 
ment as to Electious in Boroughs and Parishes, &c. By 
Hues Owen, Jun., Barrister-at-Law. . 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 
“ Clear and intelligible...... a complete vade mecum,”"— 
Western Daily Press. 
“It is very comprehensive."—Churchman. 
“A valuable and well-timed exposition. Mr. Owen 
has evidently mastered his subject, which he is accord- 
ingly able to render clear to al)."—The Rock. 
“Clear, compact, and exhaustive."—Nonconformist, 
_“Mr. Owen's book is the best we have seen.”"—Lduca- 
tion League Monthly Paper. 
“This manual is very complete.” —Zcho, 
“ Deserving of a favourable recognition.” —Zxaminer. 
“Carefully prepared.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“ An excellent eudeavour.,..... to illuminate the oute 
World in re the Education Act.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“Very useful to all interested in the question.”"— 
South Wales Press, 
“A well-timed and useful book.”—City Press. 
*“ Will be found very useful."—Northern Daily Express. 
London: KNIGHT and Co., 99 Fleet Street. 





Cloth boards, price 3s 6d, post free. 
N SOME of the MINOR MORALI- 
_F TIES of LIFE. Twenty-One Chapters. By 
Ebwarp Wuirr, Author of “The Mystery of Growth.” 


“These papers are highly amusing and refreshing, 
Wiilst the subtle line which divides joyous, innocent 
fun from frivolity is drawn with the hand of a master. 
yenuine humour, pungent wit, and Christian wisdom 


~— andes with high genius."—British Quarterly 
teview, 
ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON 
{mperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10. 
HE DORE GALLERY, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lost,” “ Dante's Inferno and 
Purgatorio,” “ Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Oliier. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








Just out, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


'"" STORY of a LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS, 
“ The author has an elevated and refined expression, 
an abundant and choice command of language, and the 
true ring of poetical genius.”—/lustrated Review. 


highest sense. The reader's attention will be caught at 
once, and riveted to the very end of the poem.”"— 
Standard. 

“A book which is fall of vigorous and graceful writ- 
ing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and 
which paints domestic life in the most winning colours.” 
—London Review. 

“ As fair and happy a home-scene as could well be 
pictured. The author has the talent of expressing his 
thoughts and feelings in words that cannot fail to touch 
the hearts of his readers.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. 

Published on the 19th of January, the New Poem by 
Mr. Gibbs, HAROLD ERLE: a Biography. Price 6s. 

E. Moxon, Son, and Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly. 





8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
HE UNIVERSITY of OXFORD and 
KEBLE COLLEGE. By H. A. Porrincer, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. No. I. THe Decrez. (No. IL. Tue 
STATUTE, will be published shortly.) 





Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co, 


of the UNITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, 
super royal 8y0, price £2 10s, will be ready for delivery 
on Monday , February 13. 
London: RopeRt HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


errr QUEST. 








Ready, the Third Thousand of 
Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S NEW BOOK of NONSENSE. 





“ The true and undoubted ring of poetry in the very | 


With 148 Illustrations, crown 4to, fancy boards, 7s 6d. 
ONSENSE SONGS, Stories, Botany, 
and Alphabets. With 148 Nonsense Illustra- 
| tions. By Epwarp Lear. 

“In the ideal of nonsense, Mr. Lear stands at the 
very summit of the human race."—ASpectator. 
London: Robert JOHN Buss, 31 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Lately published. 
O E M §, by 


“This volume far surpasses what the modest preface 
would lead us to expect. We must especially con- 
gratulate the author on his mastery of classical 
metres.”"—Standard. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. Brighton: T. PAGE. 

To appear in March. 

LATER POEMS, by Jutio. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
APOLEON IIL. at the TRIBUNAL 
N of HISTORY. Translated from the French. 
London: SIMPKIN, MarsHALL, and Co, Bath: R. 
E. PEACH. 


JULIO. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists | 


of New and Choice Books lately added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OrFIcCE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





On the 20th will be published, VOL. I., price 16s, of 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
With an Engraving from the Portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
To be completed in Three Volumes Octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





At all the Libraries. 


EA R L’S DE N E. 


By R. E FRANCILLON. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
In Three Volumes post 8vo, price £1 lis 6d. 
“It is with hearty satisfaction that we acknowledge our gratitude to the author of ‘Earl's Dene.’ A clever 
and a powerful work.” —Athenxum, 
“+ Earl's Dene ’is the best novel which we have read for some months 


“Tt has a story of singularly elaborate and ingenious description; and it is written in language of no ordi- 
mary grace and beauty."—Sunday Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


” 


—Examiner, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s, 


HOME I N 
AT PEACE AND AT WAR. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
London: W.H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A T PARIS: 





NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 25s. 


HOW 1T CAME TO 
OR, SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. GEORGE SKELTON, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


PASS; 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Now ready, crown 4to, cloth, price 21s. 





~ 
THE FOREIGN CRISIs. 
The GREAT DUEL: its True Mean 


and Issue. By WILLIAM RATHBONE GRE 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 9. Crowa 


LETTERS onthe WAR. By Mom: 
Strauss, Max MULLER, and ne — 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. vo 


| HANS BREITMANN as an UHLAN 
Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. By Cuarigs 
G, LELAND, Square, pp. 72, sewed, 1s. 


FRANCE, ALSACE, and LORRAI 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. 8vo, pp. 24, —— 1 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY in 
FRANCE. By ERNEST RENAN, Member of the 
Institute, Translated from the Second French 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 2s 6d, 


DIARY of the FRENCH CAMPAIGy 
of 1870. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing the Decrees, Telegrams, and Pro. 
clamations of His Majesty the King of 
Part L, From 5th July to 7th September. yo, 
pp. 32-xxxvi., sewed, Is. 


COUNT BISMARCE: a Political Bio. 
graphy. By Lupwic BAMBERGER (Member of the 
Zoll Parliament). Translated from the German 
by CHARLES Lee Lewes. Crown 8yo, pp. 249 

| cloth, 3s 6d. : 


| The FOREIGN CRISIS. LetterI. 4 
Few Remarks recently addressed to a Representa. 
tive Working-Man on the Position which his class 
has taken up with respect to French Affairs, By 
B.S. H.Cuurcu. 6d. 


The ROW in DAME EUROPA’s 
SCHOOL. “Another Account.” By a Cuvm of 
JOHNNY BULL's.” 64d. 


The EAGLES and the COCKS; or, 
How the most fearful War was brought about, and 
How everything was finally settled to the satisfac. 
tion of all. 6d. 


EUROPE of the NEAR FUTURE. 
An Article from Fraser's Magazine (October, 1870), 
reprinted by permission of the Proprietors. With 
three Letters on the Franco-German War. By 
Emeritus Professor FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


London: TRUBNER & CO.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. Seeond Edition, r- 
organized. 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 

Vols. IL., I11. The PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, price 34s. 

Vol. IV. The PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second Edition. Vol. L., containing Two Parts of the 
Original Edition with Three Parts of New Matter. 
8vo, cloth, price 18s. 





By the same Author. 

EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, 
MORAL, and PHYSICAL. §8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The CLASSIFICATION of the 
SCIENCES: to which are added, Reasons for 
Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY, | 


From the Restoration in 1660 to the Present Time, including a Description of 
the Volunteer Movement, and the Progress of the Voluuteer Organization. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER, 
Author of an “ Illustrated Life of the Duke of Wellington,” ‘“ The Military Encyclopedia,” “The Old Field 


Officer,” “ The British Soldier,” ‘The Familiar History of India,” “The Familiar History of the 
United States,” “ The Volunteers’ Handbook,” &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Next week, at all Booksellers, price 3s. 


THE CONSTITUTION VIOLATED: 
AN ESSAY. 
By the AUTHOR of “The LIFE of JOHN GREY of DILSTON.” 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. | 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
essential to Human Happiness specified, and the 
First of them developed. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
and SPECULATIVE. (Being the First and Second 
Series rearranged, and containing an additional 
Essay.) 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, és, 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s, bound. 


EDITH: a Poem. 


By E. P. ALLANSON, Queen's College, Oxon. 
Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Fifth Edition, revised with 40 Illustrations, 33 6d. 

‘NMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 

Prevention. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Juu. 

“ We cordially recommend this successful attempt to 
teach a few plain and too often neglected rules. 
great charm of the treatise is in its conciseness and 
practical usefulness. "—Bui/ding News. 

By the same Author. 

OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES : new Edition, with 
149 Illustrations, price 12s. 

The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and 
the Utilization of Waste Heat from open Fire-places. 
With 107 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 

The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS. With 47 Illustrations, price 5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Rows 








CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE, 32 Wigmore Street, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. | 

(ESTABLISHED 1792.) | 

SALE OF SURPLUS STOOK ON AND AFTER THE 1378 rst. | 

Ladies’ and Infants’ Underclothing, Hosiery, &c. Gentlemen's Shirts, Hosiery, &e. Table and Household Linen. | 


Just published, price 2s 6d. ' 
B® RHYDDING: its Amenities, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”"—W. MACLEOD. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 
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| 
ALBEMARLE STREET, 


February, 1871 A. & C. BLACK’S 
"| PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY 


| 
SCHOOL BOOKS. | COMPLETION 


ONE-HUNDRED-VOLUME EDITION 
urs. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of, oF 
ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ENTIRE 


ns. New and Revised Edition. Continued 
WORKS. 





down to 1865, With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. | 


| 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


NCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls. New 
and Revised Edition. Continued down to 1867, 
With 70 Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
the Romans under Marius. New and Revised | 
Edition. Continued down to 1867. With 50 Wood- | 
cuts. 12mo, 4s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By Lady CattcoTt. New and Re- | 
vised Edtion. Continued down to 1864. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


Just published. 


| 
| 

| Scott's Demonology and Witch- 
craft, 


cellaneous Prose Works. Price 3s 6d. 


Also. 


Scott's Religious Discourses and 
Memoir of Bannatyne. Forming Vol. XXX. 
of his Miscellaneous Prose Works. Price 
3s 6d. 


Tue ENtTmre Serres NOW COMPLETE IN 100 


Wr. CROKER’S STORIES for | VOLUMES, VIZ.:— 









¥. Selectec the History o . Vols. Cloth. 

See auton "Woodeute. og ae | WAVERIEY NOVELS. ...cessoseeceeees | on £1010 0 
POETICAL WORKS......... > eee 116 0 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.... ot DP cis 410 0 

Wr. CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE LIFE OF SOOTT cccccccccccesveceee a ee 110 0 
GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN. 15th Edition. Yo ts 6 0 


16mo, 1s 6d. 


ASOP’S FABLES. A New Ver- 


sion. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. 62nd Thousand. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


This is the only Entire Edition of Scott's 
Works published in England or America. 


*,* Parties wishing to Complete their Sets by 
the Addition of the Two New Volumes can pur- 
chase them in cloth, uniform with former bindings, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER |?" ** «“- 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 63 Woodcuts. 
DE QUINCEY’S WORKS—NEW VOLUME 


1émo, 33 6d. 
Just ready, uniform with tho other Volumes, 


Dr. WM. SMITH'S | SMALLER price 4s 6d. 
HISTORY of GREECE. ith 74 Woodeuts. | SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 


16mo, 3s 6d, 
eing a Sequel to the “Confessions of an 











Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER | Eagle Opium-Eater,” and other Miscellaneous | 


Writings, by Tomas DE QUINCEY. 


The Miscellaneous Writings include Memorial 
Chronology, Portrait Gallery (Wilson and Hamilton), 
| California and China, Literary Reminiscences, Origin 

of the Rosicrucians and Freemasons, Kant on National 
| Character, and Notes from the Author's Pocket-Book. 


HISTORY of ROME, With 79 Woodcuts. I6mo, 


3s 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLE 


HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. With prenhee a x 
Specimens selected from the Chief Authors. 2vols.| Ziis Volume will form 
SenEeE anes. Collected Worl:s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER,  xrrro’s cYCLOPADIA INDEX. 
PTURE HISTORY. I. Old Testament His- | 


tory. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. | Just ready, in royal 8vo, price 1s; or cloth, 2s. 


IIL New Testament History to A.D. 70. With 
GENERAL INDEX 


Illustrations. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


Dr, WM. SMITH'S SMALLER KITTO'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
Tr te Na HOE, Wik tamitens | BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Work. With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s 6d. | 
| Bringing into 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER | Principal Subjects referred to throughout the 


Works. 
ANCIENT HISTORY of the EAST, including 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Phoenicia. 16mo. [in the press. 








/NEW WORK by Rev. R. 8. CANDLISH, D.D. 
= ll Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. BARBAULD’S HYMNS in ; : 


PROSE for CHILDREN. With 112 Illustrations. 
16mo, 5s. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND. 


ing Extracts from Dean Stanley's “ Sinai and 
Palestine,” for the use of Schools, &c. Woodeuts. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 


Just ready, in small feap., cloth, price 1s 6d. 


‘THE RELATIVE DUTIES OF 
| HOME LIFE. 


1. Mutual Submission.—2. Conjugal Relation, 
Wives and Husbands. —3. Filial Relation, 
| Children and Parents.—4. Masters and 


Servants. 
STORIES for DARLINGS. A. 


j 
Book for Boys and Girls, With Ilustrations. | 
Square 16mo, 5s. 


By the same Author, price 1s. 
BETHANY; or, Comfort in Sorrow 
and Hope in Death. | 





| 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Forming Vol. XXIX. of his Mis- | 


Vol. XVI. of the| 


Alphabetical Order all the | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
CoNnTeENTS:—A Favourite—A Favourite’s Friend— 
The Countess of Suffolk—To the Tower—Lady 
Catherine Manners—House of Villiers—Revolution— 
Fall of Lord Bacon—A Spanish Match—Spaniolizing— 
| Henry de Vere—The Matter of Holland—Sea A ffairs— 
| The Pirate War—Port and Court—A New Romanzo— 
| Move and Countermove—Pirate and Prison—In the 
| Marshalsea—The Spanish Olive—Prisons Ope’ 
Parliament——Digby, Earl of Bristol—Turns of For- 
| tune—Eliot Eloquent—Felton's Knife—An Assassin— 
| Nine Gentlemen in the Tower—A King’s Rev: 
Charles I.—Pillars of State and Church—End of Went- 
worth—Laud’s Last Troubles—The Lieutenant's House 
—A_ Political Romance—Philosophy at Bay—Fate of 
an Idealist—Britannia—Killing not Murder—A Second 
Buckingham—Roger, Earl of Castlemaine—A Life of 
Plots—The Two Penns—A Quaker's Cell—Colonel 


Blood—Crown Jewels—King and Colonel—Rye House 
Plot—Murder—A_ Patriot—The Good Old Cause— 
James, Duke of Monmouth—The Unjust Judge—The 
| Scottish Lords—The Countess of Nithisdale—Escaped 
—Cause of the Pretender—Reformers and Reform— 
Reform Riots—Sir Francis Burdett—A Summons to 
the Tower—Arthur Thistlewood—A Cabinet Council— 
Cato Street—Pursuit—Last Prisoners in the Tower. 


/Annals of Oxford. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A , Oxon., Author of “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &. SECOND EDITION. 2 vols, 8vo. 
| _ “Noone can read these ‘ Annals’ without feeling a 
| deep interest in their varied contents, The k con- 
} tains an amount of interesting information,”~— 
| Athenwum. 
“Rich in research and fall of antiquarian interest, 
these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred 
| wit. A scholarlike fancy brightens every page. Mr. 
Jeaffreson is a very model of a cicerone; full of infor- 
| mation, full of knowledge. ‘The Annals of Oxford’ is 
a work which well deserves to be read, and merits a 
| permanent niche in the library."—Graphic. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —Post. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1871, under the especial Patronage 
by the yo and contain- 


MAJESTY, corrected 
ing all the New Creations. 40th 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 

| “ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
| It is a most useful publication.” —Zimes, 


‘Impressons of Greece. 
| 


dition. 1 vol. 





Right Hon. Sir Tuomas Wyse, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens. With an [Introduction by Miss 
Wrse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home, by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. (Just ready. 


|A Hunter’s Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By Parker GILLMORE (“UBIQUE”). 
| 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


‘The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 
| of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev. JOHN CumMING,D.D. Tuiap 
EDITION, 1 vol., 68, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very well-written novel. The plot is constructed 
with wonderful ingenuity.”"—£xaminer. 

“ This exciting novel is redundant with such power 
and consummate art that an enthralling interest takes 
| complete possession of the reader.”—Aessenger. 
| 


‘Martha. By William Gilbert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c, 3 vols. 

“ One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
| Martha is an admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given 
| it a reality and power which will secure it a permanent 
| recognition in English literature." —Spectator. 
| “A thoroughly good novel."—Daily News. , 
| “A book of extraordinary interest and power.’ 
| John Bull, 


‘Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 


Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 
FitzGera.p, Author of “ Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 
“A very attractive and enthralling tale, sparkling 
| with wit, and fall of incident and adventure. It is one 
| of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s pen.” —Sun, 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


«There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style ; she has 
a decided gift for depicting character; while the de- 
scriptions of scenery convey a distinct pictorial im- 
pression to the reader." —7Zimes. t 

“The whole book is charming. It is interesting in 
both character end story."—Saturday Review. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forses, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 3 vols, 


| 
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NEW WORKS. 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevart Trencu. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


TANCRED ; or, the New Crusade. By the Right 
Hon. . DISRAELI, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vyo, 
price 6s. 


A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


Reprinted, with some Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES 


and GOOD for NOTHING, in the “ Modern Novelist's Library.” Crown 8yo, 
price 2s each, boards; or 2s 6d each, cloth. 


The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, 14s. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description of 


the Habitations of Animals, abridged from ‘“‘ Homes without Hands.” By the 
Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 
8y0, price 7s 6d. 


EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 


SPENCER. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with an Appendix. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


PETRI PRIVILEGIUM: Three Pastoral 


Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese. By HENRY EDWARD MANNING, D.D. 
Archbishop of Westminster. 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait, price 28s, 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
A —— Brunel, B.C.L. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 
price 21s. 


MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D., Bishop 


of Caleutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. COTTON. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, sometime 


Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HENRIETTA HAMPDEN, 8yo, 
with Portrait, price 12s. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES. By C. pe Roruscuitp and A. DE ROTHSCHILD. 2 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. Toe HistoricaL Books, price 7s6d. Vol. Il. THE PROPHETIC 
AND POETICAL WRITINGS, price 5s. [New Edition in a few days. 


HISTORY of ROME. By Wauetm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. andIL 8yo, 
price 30s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rey. C. MERIVALE, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 
8vo, price 48s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period 


to the Present Time. By Colonel MzapDOWs TAYLOR, M.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, 
with 5 Maps, price 7s 6d. 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


New Edition, with Supplement to the Present Date by Hugh G. REID. 8vo, 
price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cause and Preven- 


tion. By F. Epwarps, Jun. Second Edition, with 40 Illustrations. Royal 8yo, 
price 3s 6d. 


CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE to the CANTER- 


BURY TALES, Annotated, &c, for the use of Candidates for the Woolwich 
Examinations by W. M‘Lgop, F.R.G.S. 12mo, price 1s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING JOHN and KING 


HENRY the FOURTH, Part L., Annotated, &c., for the use of Pupils and Candi- 
dates by the Rey. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, price Is each Play. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


. 





a 
MESSRS. BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 
SELECTIONS from TWO TOURS to PARIS 


in 1815 and 1818, By Viscount PALMERSTON. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s 6d, 
(/mmediately, 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, Related by a French Peasant. By MM. ErckMany- 
Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. [In Pree 


The STRENGTH and COST of the BRITISH 


ARMY and RESERVE FORCES. By the Author of “The History of Our 
Reserve Forces.” 8vyo, price ls. [ Ready this day 


The THIRD and CORRECTED EDITION of 


the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from hig 
and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir HeNry Lytron BuLwer, GOB, 
M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, price 30s. 


Tra 
The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an Account 
of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By 
WILSON, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Dean STANLEY. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 21g, 
“The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palesting 
Exploration Fund—a magnificent return for the money which they have receiyeg 
and expended. Almost every page tempts us to quotation.”—TZhe National Baptist, 


T = 
TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account of 
Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAIsHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations, 25s. 

FROM THE “ TimeEs,”—‘ All who are interested—and who is not ?—in balloon ag. 
venture cannot do better than read Mr. Glaisher's book...... It is adorned with ex. 
cellent illustrations representing many startling predicaments, maguificent cloud 
effects, &c. It is full of amusing anecdotes; and the book contains a happy miztar 
of science and popular writing, which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure ty 
command success.” 


ral > 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD 

HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends"), including his 

Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, the Rev. R. H. Datroy 
BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

“The book is as bright a one as we have often read, Mr. Barham was not only 
witty himself, but he associated with wits. The consequence is, that we have an 
abundance of good stories, and Mr. Barham gos out of his way to fetch a story 
when it seems worth the bringing. We not only have stories of Hook and Cannon, 
but stories told by Hook and Cannon, and thus the book is agreeably desultory ang 
chatty, as such books should be.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Y > 4 
A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography. 
By Colonel OTTO C@RVIN. 3 vols. crown Sy, 31s 6d. 

“Colonel Corvin need offer no apology for volunteering his autobiography. He 
can boast the rare qualities that make autobiography readable, and has led a life 
that is worth the telling. If he writes truth that has the air of scandal, his chap- 
ters are all the more piquant. The book is a thoroughly readable ons."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Lg ® » 

LONDON : its CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
and PLACES. From 1413 to the Present Time. By J. HENKAGE Jesse, Author 
of “ The Life of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” ée, 
3 vols. large crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

From THE “ TimeEs.”—“ Mr. Jesse’s volumes sparkle with curious fact and gossip 
of the first water. His style is bright and easy; his book is not the least drya 
ponderous, and from first to last maintains a continuous and pleasant flow of per 
sonal and local anecdote.” 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. 


WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Inclaé- 
ing Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVI(I., Charles X, Due 
d’Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field 
Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. 819, 
with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suworow 
from Original Pictures. 30s. 
THE TIMES.—“ These volumes have much historical value, and will be read with 
interest at the present juncture, for they throw fresh light on the internal history 
of one of the mightiest crises in the affairs of Europe.” 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. LOcKYER, Translator of “The Heaven 
Crown 8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook o 


Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN LOCKTR 
F.R.A.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations, 10s 64. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hvea M. 


WALMSLEY, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. crown 590. 


A CAST for a CROWN. 3 vols. 


“It is decidedly clever in its way; and contains more dramatic situations thao 
we ever found in three volumes before.""—Spectator. 
“A highly dramatic story."—Atheneum. 


BITTER is the RIND. By the Author d 
“ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
Also, immediately. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD”; a Story of 


the Days of Cromwell. By JuLius RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown $v0. 
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